MAYOR OF BROCKTON 
- SEEKS TO HELP HIM 


E governor Fuller Backs Com- 
> missioner on Stand That 
011 Man Must Pay 


7 


in thé administration of the Massa- 
pf chusetts income tax law, Henry F. 
. , Commissioner of Taxation, Ad- 

vised Harold D. Bent, Mayor of 
Brockton, today when the latter 
called on Governor Fuller and the 
commissioner in connection with the 
case of Edgar B. Davis, a million- 
aire and former resident of Brock- 
ton. who has taken up residence in 
Texas. : 

The Mayor represented a letter | 
made pubiic yesterday by Mf. Davis, 
in which he said he had decided upon 
this change of residence mainly be- 
‘cause he feels that the Massachu- 
setts Income Tax Law is unjust. 

In the letter, Mr. Davis says: “I 
realize the necessity of taxation if 
government is to endure, and desire 
at all times to pay my just share I 
consider, however, that the Massa- 


State officials can give no prefers. : | 
‘ential treatment to any one citizen 
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World Output ‘and Distri- 
bution Forecast by Mr. 
Cheney to Chamber 


chusetts tax on income, which, in- 
cidentally, is about double the tax“ 
imposed in similar cases by the 
great commercial State of New York, | 
is unjust to me.’ 

Mr. Davis is the head of the | 
United North and South Oil Com- 
pany, which operates negr Luling, 
Tex., and makes his home there. 

Advice Was Sought 

The city officials of Brockton 
sought advice at the State House as 
to whether there is arfy way in which 


Mr. Davis’ objections to the act might 


he satisfied in order to induce him to 
retain his residence in Brockton. 

Mr: Davis said in his letter that he 
did not wish primarily to save him- 
self the money which Massachusetts 
would collect as a tax, but that he 
might “have the right to determine 
how much moneys shall be ex- 
pended.” He said that he hopes, 
through the Luling Foundation, which 
he had established, to be of some 
service in. improving the conditions 
of the farmers in the State of Texas 
where his wealth had originated.” 
Mr. Long promised to furnish Mr. 
Bent a letter explaining Massachu- 
setts law and pointing out its fair- 
ness in the view of state officials as 
compared ‘with otlier state income 
taxes. 


Federal Inheritance Tax 
to Face State Opposition 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30—State 
Legislatures throughout the country 
will be urged to present to Congress 
a demand for repeal of the Federal 
inheritance taxes, as the major 
activity in a program outlined at a 
meeting of the National Committee 
Opposed to the Federal Inheritance 
Tax. 

The prediction was made that the 
time is ripe to bring the attention of 
Congress to a “widespread demand” 
that the Federal Government with- 
draw from the inhéritance tax field, 
leaving this source of revenue ex- 
clusively to the states. 

About 80 states sent official repre- 
sentatives to the conference. In most 
of these the legislatures will meet 
in January. According to the re- 
ports made to the conference by 
members of these legislatures, public 
sentiment for the repeal of the fed- 
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New competition that may bring 
with it a new economic statesman- 
ship with men of vision “who can 
think in terms of world productiap 
and world distribution” was de- 
scribed by O. H. Cheney, ‘vice-presi- 
dent of the American Exchange- 
Irving Trust Company of New York 
in an address before approximately 
500 business men today at the final 
assembly luncheon of 1926 at the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


f 


all contribute largely to 
overcome problems, including the 
new competition, he said. Small 
storekeepers are becoming merchan- 
disers and salesmen instead of store- 
keepers, joining together in co-oper- 
ative buying and thus get almost as 
much advantage as the chain store 
systems, pointed out Mr. Cheney. 


“Some pessimists have painted a 
picture of New England, desolate— 


agement 


tition and its farms and fishing 
wharves converted into artists’ 
colonies,” Mr. Cheney said. “Such a 
picture is not true to life. I cannot 
see a-pauperized New England in the 
savings bank atatistics—of all the 
sections of the country, New England 


is the most thrifty accordfg to these 


figures. 

“But can the North maintain its 
position in the cottgn industry? What 
can it answer to the: 
South? The power cost di:erential is 
now a dominant factor in textile costs 
and New England is, already turning 
its attention to its power problem. 
New England labor is not cheaper 
but is more skilled and can produce 
the better grades of goods. It is far 
from the cotton fields but it is nearer 
the markets. Can these factors out- 
weigh those favoring the South? 

Discounts Tradition in Industry 

“New England is the old home- 
stead of American industry — but 
American industry will not come 
back to the old -homestead unless it 
is all painted up new and bright and 
has tiled bathrooms and a super- 
heterodyne in what used to-be called 
the parlor. 

“How long does 
think it can continue to live on its 
past? There is no merit in tradi- 
tion in industry. The South is tak- 
ing the best of the New England ex- 
perience in mill design and opera- 
tion, and made them its own. It has 
modernized its merchandising. 

“But New England has not put into 
practice what it has learned from 
its own experience. Could not the 
North overcome its handicaps by 
using labor more efficiently, by giv- 
ing it better machinery, and; above 
all, better management? 

“Some organizations have already 


South offer advantages—and have 
mills in both sections. Perhaps by 
the proper co-ordination of facilities 
in both sections, the most efficient 
results can be obtained. 

“Some problems of the textile in- 


Cotton Textile Institute and the Wool 
Council and the New England. Coun- 
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| | Nanning Division 
1 Over Ainbitious: Pro 


| features: of a report which thie — 
sachusetts’ Division of Metropo . 


Service, efficiency and better man- 


its mills closed, by southern compe- } 


ims of the 


New England 


realized that both the North and the 


dustries are being studied by. the. 


Bos for 1927 Legislature ; 


Extension of rapid transit facilities 
to provide two new cross-city train 
routes, to be followed by other trans- 
portation improvements in various 
parts of Greater Boston, all hinged) 
upon a proposed financial reorgani- | 
zation of the Boston Elevated Rall- 
Way Company, form the salient |: 


Planning yesterday submitted: to the 


CHICA 
tection 


Olsdn, in an in 


1927- Legislature. 
The recommendations 
‘calling for. immediate act 


these: 


dae 


Street Subway at 
new-section of tunnel 
slope ot Beacon Hill; 
sion of ra id transit train 8 
Common 
lines d new terminal at ‘Warten 
Street, Brighton. 

Construction of a nes rapid trans 
route, partly underground, * 
largely on surface lines, mom the 
Tremont Street Subway at Broad way 
southwest alongside the New York, 

New Haven & Hartford Railroad. to 
beyond Massachusetts Avenue, 
on Huntington Avenue to à new 
terminal at Tremont Street. We 
Trains on this route would run north’ |’ 
through .the subway to Lechmere | 
Square, Cambridge. : 
~ Cost Estimated at $15,000,000 


Construction of the new or altered 
facilities for these two routes would 
cost an aggregate of about $15,- 
000,000, the planning division esti- 
mates, and the planners believe this 
expenditure would justify itself 
either by effecting economies which 
would make the project immediately 
seif-supporting or by attracting ad- 
ditional travel which eventually 
would make it so. 

The division recognizes, however, 
that it is doubtful if the trustees or 
directers of the Elevated will be 
willing to assume such an additional 
burden in subway rentals until the 
general problem of the future con- 
trol of the Elevated system has been 
solved, or whether the Elevated at 
present could finance the additional 
cars and power equipment it would 
need. The report urges a long-term 
extension of public control as the 
key to this problem. It advises a 
term of 40 or 50 years. 

It proposes also that a new corpo- 
ration be formed to take over. the 
Boston Elevated by issuance of 5 
per cent common stock and fc we 
cent preferred stock to thi 
holders of stocks ser Soe bon 
Elevated. The first d 
new cor poration, — 
named the e Boston ‘Transit Company, 
would be appointed by the Governor 
and would negotiate the basis upon 
which it would exchange its securi- 
ties for the property of the Elevated. 

The report sug; ests not more than 
one share of the new 5 per cent 
stock for one share of Boston Ele- 
vated common stock, whith now 
bears 6 per cent dividends, and not 
more than 1 1-10 shares of the new 
4% per cent preferred stock for one 
share of Boston Elevated 7 per cent 
second preferred stock. This would 
be asking concessions of the present 
stockholders in the matter of inter- 
est rate and offering them in return 
a much more stable investment. 


“Ey” Stockholders Fairly Treated 


In this connection the report says: 
It cannot be denied that thus far the 
State has treated the stockholders 
of the Elevated’ both fairly and gen- 
erously and we do not doubt that it 
will continue to do so in the future. 
On the other hand, the stockholders 
must not make the sacrifice that 
must be made if an adjustment of 
the Elevated problem is to be 
reached.” 

On the basis proposed for the ex- 
change of securities, the planning di- 
vision calculates that the new transit 
corporation would save approxi- 
mately $800,000 a year in dividend 
charges as compared with the divi- 
dends now paid by the Elevated. Of 
this amount, the planners would have 
$200,000 a year sét aside as a re- 
tirement fund to buy in a part or 
all of the preferred stock at the end 
of 40 or 50 years. The rest of the 
saving, they would apply to payment 
of the Elevated’s debt to the cities 
and towns of the metropolitan dis- 
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Press Can Help. 


tion law, 


Many people have an 


community in the 


cannot be enforced. 


padiocks than any 


exist in any communi 


crooked, 
already 
added source of reve 
cials. who, protect the 


| dope-peddling, 
forms of crime. . 


000 per year, and the 


My four years’ e 


pee trom ae onitar: „ 
„Dee, 30— Without pro- 
publie ‘officials: the liquor | be 
business | could not exist in any com- 
munity, u was. declared by Edwin A. 
View concerning the 
report he has forwarded to Wash- 
| ington covering his four years’ serv- 
ice as. United. ‘States Attorney here. 


8 Tes, liquor are can be enforced, 
‘not by p | ache said., “The 


= 8 at yet, here,. 


“pr 
2 
in 2804 cas 


the United States. I have ang: 


we. 


be. taken every padlock case tendered by 
the police department here. He 


2 Volstead 
jovernment. a 
ant officials | 


— 
8 8 tenure of | 


“excellent rec- 


eee row expi 
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nvictions 
and 
Penitentiary 


eng mounted to 74 
Inge 


collected 
4, Permanent 


unctians in the number of 2145 
re entered. padlocking for a year 

rovements valued 
000,000, including 


€rimfital convictions of all kinds 


the four-year 


term in 4814 cases, involving mote 
an 10,000 defendants, with acquit- 
4 only. 125 cases—a rate of con- 


of . over 97 per 
the history of 


pir’ fictions were 


16 years, the re ort 


Mr. Olson asked Ws 
can do to help enforce the prohibi- 
said that “the press can 
heip by giving the public the facts 
which prove that prohibition can be 
enforced. That is most important. 


idea that this 


law cannot be enforced. If all the 
city, county, state, and federal 5 
cials would co-operate, there 


United 


entire 


States where the enen law. 


“My office has convicted over 6000 
bootleggers in the past four years, 
a larger number, I am told, than any 
other prosecuting office in the coun- 
try. We have secured more 12-months |. 


other . office in 
eer | 


we 18 in nien places. 
he booze business could not 


ty without the 


protection of crooked officials. The 
liquor law has not made officials turn 
It has only provided the 
crooked officials with an 


nue. The offi- 
bootlegger for 


a price are the same grafters who 
have always protected gambling. 
thievery,. 


‘and other 


Fought $80,000,000 a Year 
“It has been estimated that the 
graft collected from booze, vice and 
crime in this district amounts to 
530,000, 000 a year. The budget of the 
district attorney’s office during my 
term has been approximately $90,- 


results I have 


been able to accomplish were gained 
within that budget. The influence of 
$30,000,000 of yearly graft money is 
a force to be reckoned with in poli- 
ties. It reaches into high places. It 
finances campaigns. It will stop at 
nothing to prevent prosecution and 
punishment of its beneficiaries or to 
discredit and destroy any honest of- 
ficial who refuses to touch its dirty 
money or to listen to its seductive 
offers of political advancement. 


xperience has 
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U. S. FLIERS RESUME 


JOURNEY 


TAMPICO, Mexico, 
The United States 
fliers, delayed here se 


journey, hopping off 
stop, Vera Cruz, at 11 


Dec. 30 (0. 
Pan-American 
veral days be- 


cause of engine difficulties, today re- 
sumed their 20,000 mile good will 


for their next 
o' clock. 
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Two New Cross-City icles. as , Outtined by 8 
the Proposed Brighton. East Boston a Route de tock. 


tion law 


common pass 


. e me wat ‘the fe Sa 5 
and sale of liquor us a business can 
stopped in this district whenever“ 


the Government receives proper co- 
operation. from local. law enforce- 
ment officials. Even without such co- 


mountable, but it will take longer. 
“The most effective weapon to en- 
force ‘ prohibition is by injunction, 
but local authorities refuse to invoke 
that remedy in the local courts.” 


Mr. Olson stated that his office has 


pointed ot that Section 23 of.the IIIi- 
nois prohibition law “gives the cér- 
poration counsel of Chicago the same 
power to close by injunction as the 
United States district. attorney has 
under the Volstead Act. and the cir- 
cuit, superior and county courts have 


operation the problem is not insur- 


| political candidates are keeping | 
bad company, Albert J. Beveridge, 
retiring honorary president of the 
Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity 
told members of that organization 
at its 82nd annual convention here. 
“All the evil forces in Ameri- 
can life” are also against the pri. 
mary and for the convention,” the 
former Senator from Indiana said. 
Doing away with the primary, he | 
said, would be a return to the 
boss controlled convention,” which 
vas shelved for the primary system. 
“The reason that the party con- 
vention ceased to represent party 
voters was that it finally came to. 
be run by party bosses who were 
little. more than hired men of 
great non-public interests. That 
eérrupt system always was strong: ‘ 
est where unjust and dishonest 
public privileges were in greatest 


ode liction to hear such cases,” 
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Asks FULLER STUDY u 
OF EURO ES PROBLEMS} 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, Dec. 30—A plea tothe 


ing concern with the affairs of the 
rest of the world and-to co-operate 
with the British Empire in influenc- 
ing them in the direction of peace, 


Jwas the message of Australia to 
by Stanley M. 
Bruce, Prime Minister of Austratia, 
ron his arrival here on his way home 


America brought 
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STANLEY M. BRUCE, PRIME MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA, AND MRS. BRUCE 
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phew as They Were Approaching New York on the Majestic. Mr. Bruce Has Been in Attendance at the imperial Confer- 
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ence In London and Is on His Way Home by Way of the United States. 


Political Control 


0 if Prisons 


| 4 in „ Discipline Frits at Session 
' of Natural Scientists 


By 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 30 — The 
American prison system was labeled. 
as “incoherent, ineffective and 
chaotic” by Dr. Austin H. McCor- 
mick of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me., who told the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
that polities more than anything else 
is responsible for*these conditions. 

“Even in the federal prisons, the 
only ones in which there is a single 
unified control, there is no uni- 
formity, unless it is unifermity of 
mediocrity,” he stated, “while those 
states. which have more than one 
prison Usually deal with their 
prisons with an unequal hand.” 


He declared that prison plants 
range all the way from “shiny mod- 
ern splendor” to ancient fast- 
nesses,” and that their industries, 
education, discipline, and other 
features show the same diversity. 
Their greatest fault, he said, is that 
less than half have sufficient work 
for their inmates and idleness or 
semi-idleness is the rule. 

Wort’ Not Well-Rounded 


While old abuses have been largely 
eliminated there has not been suf- 
ficient advance, he said, “not: one 
prison in America today doing a well- 
rounded, thorough-going piece of 


Peace and Harmon 


All Round About 


Hotel Keepers Throw Away 
Room Keys in Oklahoma 


Town——No Crime 


WOODWARD, Okla. (Special Cor- 
respondence) — Hotel keepers here 
have lost all the keys to guest 
rooms. No one has used them for so 


long that no attempt has been made 
to keep trace of them. 

It so happens that Woodward is 
almost free from crime of all -sorts. 
Returns from police court are not 
enough to pay for stationery used by 
the chief, who is wear 

cause it was given to him. 

It was the hotel K. epers who first 
learned that there was no néed for 
gueste to lock their doors at night. 
In one of the hotels, the host is his 
own bell boy, and at t the clerk 
serves in the same ca y. It is his 
belief that the host should welcome 
the guest at the door, just as did the 
inn-keepers of generations ago. 

However, if the guest insists upon 
locking his door, the host provides a 
key, which would fit 
any door in the house. 

Traveling men feel free to leave 


{handbags and sample cases in any 


store and even on the street ‘curb. 
They park their automobiles at the: 
curb and leave them for a day and a 
“— at a time. 

is safe in Woodward 


| omelats declare, for the law ds Saas 
forced. 


junnecessary prison degradation. 


MARJORIE SHULER 


work in the reclamation of human 
‘material. 

“Some of them never will succeed 
in this respect until short-sighted 
legislatures give them the necessary 
tools to work with.” he continued. 
“Most of them will not until their 
wardens and boards of control are 


selected as the officers of universities 
are, without. régard for politics.” 

“We are raising the standards of 
admission to our colleges, why not 
test offenders and see whether they 
are good prison stuff or whether they 
would do better on the outside as 
contributing citizens,”: urged. Dr. 
Charles Platt of the American Proba- 
tion Association. 

To do this, he pointed out, would 
require a new court with two aims, 
justice and social protection, which 
will try the criminal and not the 
crime and will measure and evaluate 
the one before the bar. 


Helping Discharged Prisoners 
Such probation would not do away 
with prisons but would prevent 
In 
addition Dr. Platt recommended a 
parole board of competent men to de- 
termine the time when an experimen- 
tal release shall be granted and a 
parole staff, which shall supervise 


and map 
saying that the nation is -spending 
many times the cost of such a service 
in the present repolicing, reconvict- 
ing and reincarcerating these of- 
fenders. 

A. A. Noyes of the California In- 
stitute of Technology was elected 
president of the association and the 
vice-president include Charles Schu- 
chert of Yale for geology and geoz- 
raphy, and Harry Elmer Barnes of 
Smith College for history and philos- 
ophy. 

A citizens’ housing association in 
each community is needed to sup- 

port the housing official in his con- 
test with ignorant and selfish build 
ers and owners who want to put up 
‘poorly constructed. structurally un- 
‘safe, or inadequately lighted and 
ventilated dwellings; said Prof. 


should include representatives from 


se and 3 life and should 
e someone at hearings on ques- 
tions involving housing. a ss 


‘Supervision of Logging 


est owners should be conducted 
under state. commissions on which 
private owners are represented, in 
the opinion of Prof: Ralph S. Hosmer 
of Cornell University. There is imme- 
diate need of a program to insure 3 
snd uch commis supply of lumber, he said, 
and ö 

e 


served 
and 504 bring recalcitrant owners 


regulations already ob- 
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the discharged prisoner, 


GAS COMPANY 
WINS DECISION 
$10,500,000"Bond’ Tue Is 


Granted by Publie Utili- 
ties Department 


The Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities today approved the 
petition of the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company for permission to is- 


preferred stock of the company. The 
issue will mature in 20 years, and 
will bear an interest rate of 5 per 
cent. 

The company is now paying 64 
per cent on $6,000,000 of the stock 
which is to be retired and 5% per 
cent on $4,009,000 of it. This stock 
is callable at $105 a share, and the 
bonds will be callable at the same 
figure. 

The hearing on the petition was 
held on Dec. 21, and at that time 
Joseph F. Bassity, an attorney who 
offered the only objection to the plan, 
was given one week in which to file 
a brief. 

Officials of the department said 


the stock issue was authorized to 
determine if it were néeesgsary, there 
was no occasion for a lengthy in- 
quiry to be made as to the justifica- 
tion for a bond issue, as the matter 
was in the nature of a refunding 
operation. 

A requirement is placed upon the 
company by which .the $500,000 
premium required to call in the pre- 
ferred stock will de amortized out 
of the company’s surplus. The order 
requires the company to invest 
$100:000: a year in new property or 
equipment each year for five yea: 
on this account. This was ex- 
plained as being a plan whereby the 
company rather than the customers 
will pay this $500,000 premium ex 
penditure. 
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The Victories 


James Ford of Harvard University. 
Such associations, in his opinion. 


all civic organizations interested in 


Logging operations of private for- 


commissions will likely | 
ty by intelligent forest owners 


for Peace 
in 1926 
Will Be 
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United States to recognize its grow- 


sue $10,500,000 of bonds to retire: 


that in view of the. fact that an 
investigation was made at the time | 


doubt it can be 


_ ‘TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 30—Speal 
ing here at the sesquicentenpial | 
celebration of Washingtons crossi 
ot the Delaware, President Coolidge — 
called upon Americans to make the. 
sacrifices of peace necessary to 
maintain the free institutions mads 
possible by tlie revolutionary ye 3 
triots’ sacrifices in war, 1 
Warning against 3 resurgence ot 
militarism, the Président declared 
there must be “a change of heart” 
among the nations if peace is to be 
founded on reason, and looked for- 
ward to the time when they shall 


have more than “the courage to fight 
each other“ —“ the courage to trust 
each other.” Outlining a course of 
action for the United States in world 
affairs, Mr. Coolidge indicated that 
it should ‘combine service with inde- 
pendence. 
After sketching the campaign tha 

led to the battles of Trenton — 
Pringeton, and painting a word pic- 
ture of the hardships and 8 
endured by the Continental Army on 
that cold snowy night at Trenton, 
the President said: 


Washington and his generals are 
gone. The bloody tracks which their 
barefoot armies often left on the 
frozen ground have long since been 
washed away. The smoke of the con- 
flict in which they engaged has cleared. 
The civil strife and disorder which 
followed have been dissipated. But the 
institutions which’ they founded, the 
government which they establis 
have not only remained, eres have 
a 
and extende r influence t 
out the earth. 

We can never go to their assistance 
with supplies and reinforcements. We 
can never lend our counsel to their 
political deliberations. But we can 
support the government and institu- 
tions which are their chief titles to 
the esteem and reverence in which 
they are held by the common consent 
of all humanity. 

‘Has Traveled Far 

Our country has traveled far since 
these soul-inspiring days, Our prog- 
ress has been great. Our prosperity 
has been the wonder of the world. 
Our present-day existence has its 
difficulties, requiring courage and 
resourcefulness. The i and 
economic life of the nations offers 
abundant opportunity for 8 

increasing 
I * — 


the character and 

moral power of the people. 

it to be a grave error to assert that 
the spiritual force of the men and 
women of the revolutionary period was 
superior to that which exists in the 
America of the present. But they did 
set for us an example which no nation 
can ignore and long exist. 

No doubt their desire was as great 
as ours, if their chance to gratify it 
was more limited, for an opportunity 
to reap a profit from following their 
own business and living in security and 
peace. But this was not their supreme 
choice. They were willing to accord to 
those rights which they set out in the 
declaration of inde ence something 
more than lip service. When had 
pledged to the support of those prin- 
ciples their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor, they demonstrated 
by their actions that they stood ready 
to redeem that pledge. In order that 
their ideals might be maintained, they 
did not hesitate to sacrifice all that 
they had and were. 

The colonies of those days had little 
in the way of accumulated wealth, but 
by hard work the peaple on the whole 
maintained themselves in comfort. 
Those conditions, as everyone knows, 
have been radically changed. Through 
the development of our natural re- 
sources, our inventive genius, and me- 
chanical skill, this nation has become 
possessed of very large wealth. 

No Longer Fashionable 


Such a situation has its. dangers. 
In past history it has usually led first 
to luxury and ease and later to decline 
and decay. We do not yet appear to 
be tending in that direction. While we 
have a considerable extent of. what 
might be called luxury, it is not of 
that destructive nature which has in 
the past afflicted other people. In a 
wide measure it is for use rather for 
display. It makes its appeal to the soul 
rather than to the senses. With what- - 
ever else we may be charged, our. 
sharpest critics do not claim that this 
is a nation given over to ease. 

The fact is that idleness is no longer 
fashionable. The American of large 
possessions has not been afflicted with 
indolence. Rather, he has been a vie- 
tim of overstrain and overwork. The 
class of idle rich in this country has 
dwindled to such small pr rtions 
that it is no longer worth noticin, ng. No 
d that we have per- 
mitted certain types of extravagance, 

as in the use of our natural resources 
pee in the waste that attends the con- 


ts unless the 


vide it with the necessary methods of 
production and distribution. 

We have seen that under a republic, 
with the great inspiration that it gives 
to private initiktive, our accomplish- 
ments in this direction have surpassed 
. t any other country. 

We have wo e ere whether, if the 
individual were left unrestricted, the 
more intelligent, more resourceful, and 
more — nscrupulous would not gather 
unto themselves so large a proportion 
of the wealth of the country that they 
would dominate the great mass of the 
people by the mere weight and power 
of money. But some way people of 
that stamp do not prosper, do not gain 
real power. 

We have seen many great fortunes 
accumulated. But they do not domi- 
nate the people. Rather the people 
dominate them. Their whole tendency 
has been toward investment for the 
benefit of the public. Some of those 
which stood out as the largest scarcely 
25 years ago have been practically all, 
bestowed upon charity, while men at 
that time obscure and unknown have 
risen to the highest rank in the wealth 
of our country. Who can doubt. that 
these results are even now in the 
process of repetition? As a general 
rule with us great wealth has meant 
great public service. . 


Wealth Distributed 
We have only to look about us to 
see that under our institutions these 
conditions, instead of affording a 
means of burdening and oppressing 


the great mass of the people, have 
rather afforded them means for a 
higher standard of living and a 
greater degree of prosperity than ever 
before existed. Under our system, the 
wealth of the country instead of tend- 
ng to concentration tends to distribu- 
on. 

If all the large fortunes of the coun- 
try were combined, their amount in 
comparison with our entire wealth 
would not be large. The fact is that 
the great mass of the property of the 
country is owned by the people of the 
country. is is the great outstanding 
fact in the economic life of America. 
It cannot be too often stated or too 
strongly emphasized. Instead of re- 
tarding, our political institutions have 
advanced and strengthened our eco- 
nomic condition. 

We are placing a great deal of em- 
phasis on prosperity. Our people 
ought to desire to be prosperous, but 
it ought not to be their main desire. 
There are other things that they ought 
to want more. Prosperity is not a 
cause; it is a result. It is not based 
on indolence and ease, on avarice and 
greed, or on selfishness and self-in- 
dulgence. It is the result of industry, 
fair dealing, self-denial and generosity. 
It is all summed up in a single word. 
it is character. 


True Prosperity 
If the country will put its emphasis 
on this process an.. remember to prac- 
tice these virtues its prosperity will 
become greater and greater, and the 
greater it becomes the more worthy 


it will be of our admiration. A more 
efficient service, one to another, will 
be the foundation of a greater pros 


perity and of a stronger national char · 


acter. 

It is never possible to discuss the 
political institutions which ‘resulted 
from the American Revolution without 
realizing that their fundamental con- 
ception is reliance on the individual. 
The whole system of a self-supporting, 
self-governing people breaks down 
both in theory and in practice unless 
the individual is of a character capable 
of rising to the great dignity: of — 
position. The whole record of Ame 
can success is traceable to the excel- 
len-2 of American citize p. To such. 
a people institutions, of ‘course, are 
important. Our political organization 
with its representative system and its 
local self-government, its strong ex- 
ecutive authority and independent 
courts, harmonizes our historical back- 
ground with sound soctal principles. 
Yet this elaborate and well wrought 
out aber would we of little avail 


EVEN TS TONIGHT. 


Banquet, Modern eg Associa- 
tion, Copley-Plaza, 7:30. 

Reception, Daughters of Veterans, Cop- 
ley-Plaza, &. 

‘Annual Christmas dinner and enter- 
tainment for all seamen in the port o 
Boston, Sailors’ Haven, 46 Water Street, 
Charlestown, 6. 

Boston Poultry Show, Mechanics Bu!ld- 
ing, 10 to 10. continues through Saturday. 

Lecture, “Botticelli Seen Through Ori- 
ental Eyes,” by Martha A. S. Shannon, 
Boston Public Library. 8. 

Address. The Massachusetts Compul- 
Rory 8 Law and Its Administra- 
tion,“ by Wesley E. Monk, insurance 
commiés oner of Massachusetts, 1 
City Club, 8. 

Art Exhibitions 
em of Fine Arts—Open daily, 10 
Sundays, 1 to 5. Free guidance 
through * — an al a — * Fri- 

AYS a unda sa 
Admission free. * 8 ghey 

Isabella 282 Gardner 


Boston Art Ciub—W 
Robert Hallowell; 
phs by Geo 2 
Guild ot — Artis 
Charles W 
C. Vose Gallery—Old masters. 
Casson Gallery—Paintings by Harry 
I. Hoffman; water colors by Nellie Lit. 
— Murphy: etchings by Ernest 


Schervee Studios—Wood carvings b 
— ot Laurent; etchings and pat 
a 
St. Botolph Club—Scul tures, Rich- 
ard Recchia. 9289 by. 1 


colors 
* and ian 


Paintings by 


Bauder 8 11 
Tremont—"O — Fame “2216. 


215. 
Wiwur— “Queen High.“ 8:18. 


EVENTS “on 
8 a — : 


Bymphony in wakes 8 ony Or- 
chestra, 2:30. e 


n. 


2:15, 
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@) What ie Tokyo's Kabukiza? 


(4) ‘How many woued are eenployeds u. German capital? 
(5) Who was the ‘first merchant to make the “money-back” oe 
(6) What can be ssid for the new Russian film, “Matt”? 
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le supply N 
ergy and intelligence te make it w 
Unless that be done, there is no sys- 
tem of gove nment that can supply a 
nation with, political salvation, 


The Citizen Sovereign 


Under our theory, the citizen is of 


sovereign. Whenever he abdicates, 
some. pretender assumes the. throne. 


In large centers of population this has 
often taken the form of ‘what we term 
a political boss. The voters cease to 
function in their sovereign capacity 
and turn their power over to some in- 
dividual who rules in their stead. They 
cease thinking and acting for them- 
selves and permit some one to think 
and act for them. They are not will- 
ing to make the sacrifice and perform 

service which is necessary to sup- 

self-government. 

When this condition exists there 
may be many palliatives but there is 
only one fundamental remedy. Methods 
can be devised under which it may be 


to remain in power and more easy for 
the great body of the voters to direct 
their own destiny. 
stitutions the only way to perfect our 
Government is to perfect the individual 
citizen. It is necessary ta reach the 


mind and the soul of the individual. 


It is net merely a change of environ- 
ment but a change of heart that is 
needed. The power of the law — 
help, but only the power of righ 
ness can be completely sufficient’ 
Religion and Education 

I know of no way that this can be 
done save through the influences of 
religion and education. By religion 
I do not mean either fanaticism or 
bigotry; by education I do not mean 
the cant of the schools; but a broad 
and tolerant faith, loving thy neighbor 
as thyself; and a training and experi- 

ence, that enables the human mind to 
see into the heart of things. 

This has been a long, slow, and la- 
borious process, accompanied by many 
failures and many disappointments. No 
doubt there will be many more in the 
future. But those who have faith in 
the power of the individual to work 
toward moral perfection are willing 
to intrust their destiny to that-method 


of reform. It is that faith which justi- 


fies the American conception of popu- 

lar sovereignty. There is no other 
theory by which we could explain the 
making of the American nation and no 
other theory on which we can hope for 
its continuity, It was in this faith 
that. Washington crossed the -Dela- 
ware. 

Service With Independence, 


It is true that the world is com- 
ing to comprehend the spirit of service 
better than it ever did before. We 
ought to rejoice in that canception. 
But that theory, does not run couriter 
to the theory of independence! The 
colonies had been called on to fight 
the European wars on this side of the 
Atlantic. They had been, required to 


tary establishment. They had been 
forced to submit to the regulation and 
control of their trade for the benefit 
of European commerce. They deter- 
mined to resist these unjust imposi- 
tions and establish their complete inde- 
pendence. - 

They did not then and do not now 
fail to recognize that they are a part 
of the civilized world, and that they 
owe not only to themselves but to 


others great obligations. But they were 


determined then and are determined 
now to be the masters of their own 
destiny and the judges of their own 
conduet. They knew,.and We ought to 
know, that unless we can 
we cannot be anything. Inleas Wwe 
look after ourselves we cannot look 
after anybody else. The obligations of 
civilization are reciprocal. The same 
consideration that we owe to others 
they owe to us. 
Sacrifices for Peace 


. Washifigton and the patriots of his 
day wanted peace. We want peace. 
They found it was necessary to make 
great sacrifices in order to secure it. 
We cannot escape the ng 
sacrifices, sometimes for the purpose 
of providing adequate national defense, 
sometimes . — 9 1 
enants limi e rape o 
a 5 do not believe we 

can advance the policy of peace by a 
aor to the policy ot competitive 
armaments. . 

While I favor an adequate army 
and navy, I am opposed fo any effort 
to militarize this nation. When that 
method has been worked out to its 
logical consequences the result hap 
always been a complete failure. We 
can render no better service to hu- 
manity than to put forth all our in- 
fluence to ne teeny the world from 
slipping back into the grasp of that 
ravaging system.. Truth and faith and 
justice have a power of their own in 
which we are justified in plaeing a 
very large reliance. Washington could 
carry on the war because, as he wrote 
to his brother, he had “a full persua- 
sion of the justice of our cause.” It 
was the final conviction on the part 
of the 2 — their cause was not 


In 8 individuals have their 
counterpart. Ab we can expect =e 
help from domestic laws, so we 

expect some help from international 
covenants. each represents the 
best that humanity can do at this time 
neither in themselves are sufficient. 
As it is necessary to change the heart 
of the individual, so it is necessary to 
change the heart of nations. This has 
often been referred to as moral dis- 


nt. 
The mistake that is 8 made in 


tte: application lies in the fact that it 


pcos tack Rag «lad If the world had 
n 


, complete sympathy, we 
— — little need of armaments 
i = need at all for international 
| readies limiting their use and size. It 
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more difficult for the political dictator. 


But under our in- 


meriean 


Sis because all nations are in danger 


‘ 


ot r 
pay tribute to liquidate ' European poisons as denaturants. 


debts and support the European mili- | 


* 


this source that we 3 to pro- 

such artificial barriers as are pos- 
L tor the protection of the peace 
and welfare of humanity. 


Courage to Trust Each Other 


It is because the spirit of avarice, 

jealousy, of hate and of revenge 
are not yet eliminated from the hearts 
of. nations that it is well for them to 
take counsel together that they may 
devise means for protecting them- 
selves from these evil counselors, 
that they may deliver themselves 
from their control and come more 
completely under the dominion of 
benevolence, kindliness, charitableness, 
and good will. Altogether too much 
of international relationship is based 
on fear. Nations. rejoice in the fact 
that they have the courage to fight 
each other. When will the timé come 
that they will have the courage to 
trust each other? 

The wprid has been trying to ad- 
vores in ths direction, to discard the 

theory of relying entirely on force 
and te adopt the method of relying 
more on reason. We are in danger of 
slipping back into the old formula. 3 
habit and traditon of ages call us in 
that direction. We cannot establish 
the new principle unless — willing 
to make some sacrifices, unless we are 
willing to put some courage into our 
convictions. — 

We have met to celebrate some of 
the events which secured our inde- 
pendence. I believe we are strong 
enough and brave enough to resist 
another domination of the world by 
the military spirit through our own 
independent action. This is the holy 
season. All humanity has laid aside 
the burdens of the day that they might 
rejoice in the glad tidings of “Peace 
on earth, good will toward men 
Remembering the sacrifices that 
Washington and his patriot army en- 
dured for, us, we ought not to shrink 
from sacrifice: to make that inspired 
vision a practical reality. 


TRADE ALCOHOL 
RULING STANDS 


Mr. Mellon Says tau rls 
Be Enforced Without 
- Poisoning ene 


WASHINGTON’ Dec. 30 on 
the theory that more effective pro- 
"hibition enforcement . is bound to 
drive drinkers to the use of industrial 
alcohol, Andrew W. Mellon, Secre-} 
tary of the Treasury, announced 
a determination to eliminate the use 


The Secretary’s attitude, made 
public today at the Treasury, is that 
he does not conceive it as a duty of 
the Government to permit poisoning 
of citizens to enforce the law. He ex- 
pects Government chemists spon will 
be able to denature alcoho! so that 


it will be too distasteful to drink, 
rather than too poisonous. 

When the new Government de- 
naturing formula goes into effect 
Jan. 1, certain poisonous substances 
previously included in it will be 
‘eliminated. n 

The 4 per cent of wood alcohol 
provided for in the formula will re- 
main, however, as Mr. Mellon does 
not think that percentage injurious. 
Under the old formula, 2 per cent of 
—— alcohol is used. 

A yy rohibition enforcement 
W h ministration of Lincoln 
C. Andrews, Assistant Seeretary of 
the Treasury in charge of enforce- 
ment, is belteved by Mr. Mellon to 
have resulted in use of. industrial 
alcohol by bobtleggers and in the 
consequent poisoning of some, drink- 
ers, He does not believe that any 
proportion of the numerous holiday 
alcoholic fatalities resulted from use 
of poison alcohol, and believes ex- 
cessive drinking: was a more likely 
cause. . 

Mr. Mellon declared that smug- 
gling both along the coast and on 
the Canadian border has been greatly 
diminished, if not almost eliminated. 
Domestic liquor leaks also have been 
stopped to a great degree, he said, 
through the concentration in fewer 
distilleries of the medicinal liquor 
stock. As a result bootleggers, he 
understands, are turning to use -of 
industrial alcohol. ga 
The Internal Revenue 1 re- 
quires the Government to depature 
industrial alcohol so as to prevent 
its use as a beverage on which much 
higher taxes are levied. Mr. Mellon 

tends to enforce that law, apd Gov- 

ent chemists declare wood alco 

hol must be used as one of the de- 
naturants, but Mr. Mellon hopes that 
can f this can be so kept down that it will 
not be injurious. 

ean while, Mr. Andrews is con- 
centrating his forces against the in- 
dustrial alcohol leaks and under 
newly organized squad he believes 
diversion into bootleg channels can 
be reduced greatly. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo,, Dec. 30 (Special) 


ne from the instaliment shark 
has grown apace with the re markable 
development of consumer eredit, 


umbia Unixersity, declared a 
written for the American Neon 
Association's convention here. 


vestigation of installment se 
made with the assistance of 12 col-. 
leagues, Professor Seligman: found 
himself unable to ena the 
he zent some of his 

his extensive study. — was that in- 
stallment selling is a “s 
contribution to modern economy,” 
another that it needs to be safe- 
guarded. 


5 


acted to protect the innocent inves- 
tor,” he pointed out. “Similar laws 
‘albeit with a new name will no doubt 
soon appear in the tallment fleld.. 
In the endeavor to ins 


selves. 

Installment selling has en- 
gend@red new institutions and cre- 
ated ‘a new technique. While it has 
undoubtedly come to stay, all man- 
ner of abuses and of perils, which it 
were short-sighted to deny, have 
crept in.” 

Extent of Practice 

Professor Seligman reported that 
the extent of installment selling 
though very great was less than often 
stated. My investigations,” he said, 
“result in a figure between $4,500,- 
000,000 and $5,000,000,000 out of a 
total of retail sales last year of 838, 
000,000,000.” A higher estimate was 
made by C. C. Hanch of Chicago, gen- 
eral manager of the National Asso- 


ciation of Finance Companies. He set 
annual sales of installment goods at 


a cash price of 86,704,000, with a 
carrying charge added of $475,000,000. 

Professor. Seligman has looked into 
the transactions of 80,000 automobile 
dealers. Among his colorful observa- 
tions was the question, “Is there not 
an economy of high prices as there is | 
an economy of high wages?” 

In sharp variance came the ad- 
verse testimony of Herbert P. Sheets 
of Indianapolis, secretary - treasurer 
of the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation. “Why ip it,“ he asked, 
“that from al] parts of the country 
we -get reports from merchants who 
are right on so firing vee 
they can sé cond more 
quickly and, chtlens. . more 
accurately than can be gleaned from 
statistical figures — that credit mo- 

rale is breaking down and that oll 
over be core tn the to Ten wl gag 4 
ever r exper nce * 

1 that during 1926 finance 

4 5 repossessions increased 18 
per cent on new cars and 40 per cent 
on used cars ag compared with the. 
previous year? We all know that the 

business pendulum swings to and fro 
and it seems to me that there ts 
grave danger that the present ex-. 
travagant use of the installment. sys- 
tem is overcoming the con 
inducing him to : 
income so far ahead-and beyond th 
limit of economic safety as to alana 
a terrific strain upon. our credit 
structure.” 

Sees No Price Reduetion 

The theory that quantity produc- 
tion, as à result of installment sell- 
ing reduces prices to the consumer 
he was inclined to discount. : 

“The installment plan has’ vastly 
increased the selling of 
washers. Yet today these machines 
ere retailing at the highest prices in 
the history of the industry. One of 
the principal vacuum sweepers on 
the market has retailed at $65 for a 
number of years, despite the greatly 
increased production due to install- 
ment sales.” 

Expansion of the list of articles 
that lend themselves to installment 
buying has apparently ceased, 1 
Hanch said. He added that tic 
had been no material increase in 
installment sales in 1926. Annual 
installment sales of goods, he re- 
ported as nearly four times as great 

as installment sales of Feal estate. 
Prof. L. 8. Lyon of the Robert 
Brookings graduate school, Wash- 
ington, D. C., presided. : 


BLAST. FURNACES 
REOPEN IN ENGLAND 


By Wireless from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Dec. 30 — Twenty-five 
blast furnaces on the Teeside in 


Prot. Rdwin R. A. Seligman ot Col-| 
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“Blue sky legislation has been en- 


e safety aud 
minimize losses, much progress is | 
being made by the agencies theni- : 


$6,179,000,000 which was made up of |. 


electric | 


Protection must be given the st RAN 


Engaged in winding up a year's in- | Com 


sotton ne {ie re ty show discontinuities 


new competition “i 2 on. 


intense and 


business a pont 2 : 
will change their 


versals, in the main, 1 
tition will be in 
fied in all ‘ 


fig"of associations: are 
ther 4 in a 
hey co-operate be- 
cause only lu the new co-operation 
can they meet the new competition. 
New Economie Salesmanship 
“Wider ‘and wider grows the 
sphere of the new competition and 
the new co-operation. It becomes 
more internationalized. An interna- 
tional potash trust is formed between 
France and Germany. All rope 
joing in a steel cartel. United States 
producers organize. a copper pool. 
The rubber growers organize to re- 
strict production and raise prices— 
the American tire manidfacturers re- 
8 by neee a huge buying 


“And with this new competition, 
perhaps will come a new economic 
‘statesmanship. Perhaps 1927 will see 

iting, perhaps 1928. The time 
seems to be coming for economic 
statesmanship to replace the political 
statesmanship of so many centuries. 
“We need men who can see the new 
compétition—and beyond that, into 
the new co-operation. We need men 
who can see over the hills and be- 
nd the oceans to whom imaginary 
daries are 18. impenetrable 
„valle and to whom languages are 
not eternal barriers. 

We need men who can think in 
terms of the fundamental s of 
mankind, not in terms of the_frivo- 


| lous futilties of their constituents. 
We need men who:can think, not in 


terms of tariffs ahd customs but in 
terms of world. oe and world 
distribu 


SPAIN HAS NEW 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


; By Wireless 

MADRID, Dec. 30—Spain’s new 
automatic telephone system was for- 
mally opened today by King Alfonso. 
The system installed covers the en- 
tire country and is 2375 miles long. 
The installation was made by an 
American concern, but the telephone 


* ; 


company, wishing to fall back later 


on national industry, a cable factory 
was bullt at Santander and an ap- 


_paratus factory at Madrid. These in- 


stallations are capable of making fit- | 


tings not only for Spanish use, but 


for export to Latin America. 
The King's speech was relayed 
over all the telephone exchanges, 
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An article in The Christian 
Science en +4 designated 


“The Warehouse 
Beautiful“ 
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Careful attention, inspiring 
fullest confidence, given all 
shipments consigned to us 
from any part of the world. 
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2 — : y by his institution aud Ox- 


ty 7 1 Dr. Ales Hrdlicka of tiie 
lscribed a four-month trip to Alaska 
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he made under the auspices of the 


a hitherto unknown stone industry on 
archeological objects, 


Museum, Washington, in an illus- 


homes were bullt:- 


“Further eriticism ne ‘the present | 
3 weather maps v. 


oe) 
. 


by Alexander G. We et 2 


’ 0 f 9 who asserted 
why E er. 50 years the weather map 
have been unchanged, and 


data would lead to better 2 


since the isovents would 
» by present surface wind 


ation from Kish and 
8 ene 

sa or the ‘Ame can Southw 
Weacrived. Excavations will bd 


ty che e 


Sanc aud often profound 
‘knowledge of the Mayas is 
by. their calendric system, 
jifver Ricketson Jr., who sum- 
‘ised the expeditions sent out by 
srnegie Institution of Washins- 
yas opening © a new line for investi- 
ruins. 

Dex. —— Address 

1 his address as retiring president 


the American Anthropological 


National Museum. Washington, de- 


and islands of the Bering Sea which 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The party found scores of aban- 
doned villages with some older sites 
along both the Yukon and the coasts, 


the lower central Yukon, and many 
particularly 
fossfl ivory, which, he said, show col- 
lectively a remarkable and rich old 
culture with indications of connec- 
tion on one side deep into Asia and 
on the other the American northwest 
coast. - 

Pueblo Bonito was abandoned ap- 
proximately 1000 years ago after a 
full half millennium of K 
said Neil M. Judd of the National 


trated lecture. Dr. Judd traced the 
four major periods of bullding ac- 
tivity during which the ‘terraced 


Sites of. Communities 


Besides Pueblo Bonito. and Pueblo 
del Arroyo the Chaco Canyon in New 
Mexico has the sites of many smaller 
communities, some of which, Frank 
H. Roberts Jr. of the Smithsonian 
Institution said, probably were farm- 
ing villages for the great houses, 
while others were erected by migra- 
tory groups drifting in from the 
Mesa Verde area to the north, the 
forerunner of the exodus from the 
San Juan area when the larger cen- 
ters were abandoned. 

Work is to be continued this spring 
in the Btowah croup of mounds near 
Cartersville, Ga. Warren 
Kine. Moorehead, who pointed to re- 
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. Twenty-two varieties of mosses | 
not previously recorded from, the 
United States have been found -in 


southern Arizona by Ddwin B. Bart- 


ram of Tucson.’ Miss Aravilla Meek 
Taylor of Lake Erie College, Paines- 


ville, O., described rare types of moss 


in the western Catskills} and Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Dunham and Mrs, 
Rachel L. Lowe presented accounts 
of moss of unusual growth or un- 
usual habitat. 

The necessity for trees in mild eli- 
mates to have root growth during 
winter months if they are to go suc- 
cessfully through the summer was 


told by G. H. Harris of the Unive 


of British Columbia. It is not lack.of 
water but excessive heat which is 
harmful to young plants growing in 
the full sunlight, said Jacob Roeser 
Jr., of the eky Mountain forest ex- 
periment ation. 

College Examination Systems 


College examination systems are 


inadequate and unsatisfactory, de- 
clared Ben D. Wood, 
liminary report of an investigation 
conducted by himself and Charles C. 
Weidemann under a grant from the 
Commonwealth Fund. Vague old type 
questions are in the majority with 
clear cut new type qeustions in the 
minority, he said, 
per cent of the old . examinations 
constructed, administered and scored 
by individual 
consultation or expert advice of any 
ort : 
“Diametrically opposed examining || 
practices were noticed within a 
— department of a vollege,” he 
sai N 
Standards of grading are 1 | 
bitrarily by faculty action or at feast | 
suggested by the, admi 
This is done by prescribing that in 
each class there shall be certain per- 
centages of each letfer grade.“ 


5 gave a pre- 


“at least 95 


instructors without 


“In several institutions the 
Ar 


bistration. 


Rapid reading of a considerable 
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major A enital 
crops of the State, said W. B. Lan- 
ham of the Texas Agricultural ~and 
Mechanical College. 
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popular seals 


reduced the 5 to the amazingly: 
low figure of $7.85. Lenore is 2 
smart one-strap shoe with a me- 
dium heel; suitable for all sorts of 
day-time wear, either tailored or: 
patent and brown 
or black Russia. Downtown § Shop 
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| Special Reduction! \ 
From $13.50 to 87.88 


NEIL 
makes this the 


very 


special offering, as a 
tangible evidence of 
its good wishes for 


The 8 
stock, and 
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, tunity not to 
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Man didi Fu. L 


no sxc evening shoes at 
30% etions. 


quire at very low prices the sl 
pers you will need for the rest of 
the season. You will do well to 
ſook in at 414 Boylston before the 
supply i is exhausted.. 


Shop U 200 pairs 


This is an oppor- 
be overlooked, to ne- 
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age | Calles Government's Social Enterprises Will Be Inspected a repre 
“America,” he said, “is now one of} and Officials Interviewed—Party Is Led by Hubert 
the greatest overseas traders in the 
Cc: Herring of Boston 


world. Her ships: are in every port, en. 
By PAUL Eo SA 


her goods in every market, her cap- 
ital invested in every land. No na- 
tion can remain 88 and achieve 8 
in 8 SAN ANTONIO, Tex., Dec. 30—A — * to ene some of the truth 
vty 1 41 4 rossed | @ ut conditions in Mexico. 125 
e of 31 t a i crowed s , re fs 
al. the party. Herbert Croly, editor of 
gage in a study of Mexican condi- the New Republic, is already in 
tions. The party will proceed directly | Mexico City, while among those who 
to Mexico City where it will be met|crossed the border are James E. 
by its leader, Hubert C. Herring of | Burke, of Elyria, O., State Senator, 
Boston, together with 12 other mem- publisher of the Ohio Labor News; 
3 K ee pe reached the ee Dan B. Brummitt, of 88 . 
cap other routes. It is planned of the Northwestern Christian Advo- ns Minz * ane 
to pend two weeks in tatensive|cate; Rabbi Isaac Landman, of New Customs Minister Takes 
study, using Mexico City as a base, York City, editor of the American Steps to Stop Smuggling 
but traveling from there to view con- Hebrew; and, Paul Hutchinson, man- meee | 
ditions in other parts of the Republic. aging editor of the Christian Century. Into U nited States 
The group making the trip is en-| Benjamin Stolberg, well-known spe- : 
cial writer of New York, is also in the ‘this’ dima D 


tirely unofficial, each member travel- 
ing at his own expense, and acting in| group, and William English Walling 
ted to join in Mexico. aul 
is expec j The e * ‘toa Canadian gov- 0 of unn the two wings of the con- 
ernment, of the cargo of the N Swarajists, who were most 


an individual capacity only. It is not 
expected that there will be findings Five Rabbis in Party * 
Five Jewish ‘rabbis are in the Moeller, a vessel running out of * ebe nsive, had been rewarded . 
Goat difficult. He congratulated the 


adopted by the group as a whole, or 
that any statements will be issued by 
the party to the press. party. They express an especial in- 
terest in the reports of religious 
persecution which have come from | turbing thase who desire to see — es bey 
Canada lives up to her side of the rt 
treaty for the prevention of smuj : 


Will Meet Offictaldom 
Arrangements. have been made, 
however, whereby the party will] Mexico. In addition to Rabbi Land- 
rte many Mexican leaders and will | man, this part of the group includes 
have opportunity to inspect many Rabbi Charles Levi of Milwaukee; 42 
important government social -enter-| Rabbi J. Marshall Taxay of Terre Sling. The seizure, which has caused 
prises, and individual members of Haute, Ind.: Rabbi Bernard Heller considerable consternation among 
dj mont on tseg utorviews snd faspoc: | CE Sem irks ao Gaitee Wr Bi [ree Nana satarents all Sear 
ot Buffalo e Rev rge - 
tions as they please.. man, an Episcopal clergyman of New Dominion, was! f 'g 1 * 
Thie “American seminar.” as uu Tork City; the Rev. Sydney Strong. couver. The vessel’s owners have 30 
named a in See ie ambitiously a Cqngregational minister of Seat-| days in which to file a defence. 
ag oy = arrive in Mexico City on tie, and the Rev. A. D. Stauffacher, In explaining the N © 
e last night of the year. On the a Methodist minister of Claremont, a 
next morning the new Mexican oil Euler, Minister“ of Customs, gaid: 
laws are due to go into effect. Con- 3 represent the Protestant min- “The Chris Moeller sought clear- 
n a V ria f n 
P Among the educators are Prof. H, — — n * 3 —.— 
most recent official note to the Mexi-| X. Miller, head of the department of that the cargo was not going to San 
can Government. that an “extremely | *°°!0lagy at Ohio State University: | Bianco. The Department has no in- 
critical situation would inevitably be Prof. W. M. Balch and Prof. WII-Htention of issuing clearances ob- 
created if those laws were enacted | iam J. Williams, both of the ae tained under ‘false representations. 
and enforced in such ‘a manner as partment of sociology in Baker Uni- We have stront reasons for believing 
to violate the fundamental principles versitv, Baldwin, Kan. that some ¢argoes cleared in the 
of international law and of equity.” Twe Interpreters to Act past for foreign destinations, have 
' 45 — present hour there is no Professor - Williams, who lived 2 — at t in 22 1 
c . Pace told tne Dominion, "We ge. 
nation to enforce the laws which Spanish fiuéntly, and, will act as in- pose to adopt every means to protect 
form the issue in dispute between terpreter for the party in company, e revenue. We also propose to lve 
nthe ar of laminate orton dug. Bie Pe Krater elo l b e ee 
- ne- ne r to the sou 
ments, but it is impossible to dis- City. Prot. J. E. Kirkpatrick of Olivet It is. understood that the Govern- 
College, Olivet, Mich., also is ex- 
cover any substantial basis for pected to join the party. ment contemplates in future requir- 
these. It is possible, therefore, that have taken ing absolute assurance that cargoes 
this group of Americans will h Several women Who aig, 
reach prominent parts in various reform to Which clearance are given to the 
the | United States, have actually been ex- 
and social movements are with 
Miss Mary ported, before the bo- 1 for export is 
party. Among them are 8 y 
Winsor of Haverford, Pa., a widely released. Inasmuch landing cer- 
known leader of the Woman's Party; | tificates.are the onl; uns by which 
such assurance can be given, this re- 
quirement would have the effect of 


New Buildings Costing 823, 
000,000 Add 31,000 Seats 
More Are Under Way 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, Dec. 30—Hstablishing a 
new record of school building here, 
31,000 seats were added to the school 
system as the result of new buildings 
constructed in 1926, states John F. 
Byrnés, business manager of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education. The seat 
shortage’ has been reduced from 


73,000 to 42,000. Schools built in the 
year are valued at more than $23,- 
000,000. Buildings under construction 
and expected to be ready for occu- 
pancy in June are to cost more than 
$9,000,000 more. 

The building projects for 1927 in- 
clude senior and junior high schools 
n addition to a number of elemen- 
tary schools, John C. Christiansen, 
the . board's architect, announces. 
“Among the larger projects under 
way is the Edward B. Ellicott Educa- 
tional Foundation to be located on 
the so-called Riverview Park . site, 
comprising approximately 30 acres,” 
continues the statement. On this 
site will be constructed the largest 
technical high school for boys out- 
side of New York City. A group of 
other buildings are to be located on 
this site.” 

A new type of elementary school 
building, three stories instead of two 
in height, is being worked out by 
the architect. The adoption of this 
plan will result in a saving of money 
to the Board of Education, it is 
affirmed. Time required for the con- 
struction of buildings is being re- 
duced. Nine months is allotted for an 
elementary school, 10 months for 
a high school. Moet 


AMERICA URGED 
TO PEACE LEAD 


(Continued from Page 1 


) public. 


CANADA SEIZES | 
LIQUOR SHIP} 


one quarter acts and reacts in every 
part. It is as vital to America to in- 
sure peace between nations as it is 
for the rest of the world. And when 
I suggest, as I do, that America 
should co-operate in this great 
work—the rehabilitation of Europe 
I do it knowing well that it is to 
America’s ultimate interests that 
she should do 80. 

“Let me turn for a moment to an- 
other theater in which we in Aus- 
tralia are very closely concerned— 
that of the East. Slowly but surely 
that theater is becoming more im- 
portant. Great events already ap- 
pear to be casting their shadows 
across the stage. Will anyone as- 
sert that America can afford to 
remain aloof, can watch events dis- 
passionately, and say that they are 
no concern of hers? | 

America Must Lead Peace 

“Without America’s. a I see noth- 
ing for it but a return. te the days 
which existed before the Washing- 
ton Treaty. If it came again to a 


competition of armaments — and 
there is more than a suggestion that 
it might—America would easily out- 
bid all her rivals. But in such a 
tragedy somebody must go under 
economically or fight. Either would 
be disastrous for us all.“ 

With the British Empire and 
America working ‘together for the 
rehabilitation of, Europe and the 
promotion of peace, he declared, 
| “there is hope for mankind.” Speak- 
ing both as a Tepresentative of the 
Empire and of Australia, he said that 
since the lesson taught Great Brit- 
ain by America’s struggle for inde- 
pendence, both had grown up with 
common ideals and a Similar way of 
approaching problems. 

Mr. Bruce’s speech before the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union, which was 
prefaced with a warm tribute to 
Theodore Roosevelt, was one of en- 
couragement to the aims of the or- 
ganization in promoting friendship 
and understanding among English- 
speaking peoples.“ 


tribute much toward. the strengthen- 
ing of the friendly feeling between 
Germany and Italy. 


ADMIRAL URGES 
BATTLESHIP 60 
Naval Officer Would Allow 


Many 5000-Ton Cruisers 
for Police Purposes 


leader, ‘fa ‘thanking ees 

committee, considered the 

| epoch-making, Srinivasa 

the president, in 3 5 

speech, held — pro- ig 

gram had been drawn up. : 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the vet - 

eran Congressman who proposed the 

vote of thanks to the chair, declared 


lec, 30—The doubts en- 
jarding the French. atti- 


Dee n. dissipated. Evidently the 
nature to this document is not 
N. ticularly pleasant for France, but 

| E news is received with complac- 


mati circles is one of resignation. 
It is even repeated everywhere that 
the treaty is in conformity with the 
2 system. Therefore, no oppo- 
sition to the new alliance need be 
8 from France. 
It is possible to conjure the in- 
us thesis that an Italo-German 
means eventual hostility 
‘te France, but officials decline to ac- 
= i pessimistic prognostica- 
view of the unsatisfactory 
9 between France and Italy, 
however. there is some point in the 
remark that a treaty of friendship 
and arbitration between France and 
Italy would have been better news. 
Colonial Outlets 
While the general tendency is to 
minimize the importance of co- 
operation between -Germany and 
Italy from the viewpoint of France, 
certain critics lay stress on the 
common need of the two countries 
for colonial outlets. Italy, deprived 
of fundamental raw materials, ex- 
% cluded from the cartels, with a 
. Surplus population, is not disposed 
to become a champion of the atatus 
quo. 
Germany is in a like case. Sune of 
its circumstances differ, hut the es- 
sential point is that Germany consid- 
ers itself and its people deprived of 
space. On the one hand.in France, 
re, there ia a d for fixity, 
manence, a static condition. On 
the other, in Germany and Italy, is 
a desire for fluidity in the dynamic 
condition. These things are implied 
perhaps in the Italo-German rap- 
prochement, but they cannot apply to 
the text of the treaty. It is impos- 
sible for France to protest against 
a treaty by which is is designed to 
submit conflicts to the arbitration of 
a conciliation committee on which 
the majority consists of neutral mem- 


bers. 
Criticism Silenced 


If the questions are of a judicial 
character, they may eventually go 


By Wireless from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Dec. 30—A strong plea 
to Stanley Baldwin, the Prime Min- 
ister, and President Coolidge “joint- 
ly to convene an international con- 


ference in 1927, either in Washing- 
ton or London, to consider the total 
abolition of battleships, to make the 
10,000-ton cruiser the largest unit 
of modern navies,” is put forward 
by Rear Admiral Murray F. Sueter, 
a retired British naval expert, in a 
letter to the Morning Post today. 

Each nation should be “allowed a 
ratio in accordance with the needs 
for security and protection of trade 
and world responsibilities,” Admiral 
Sueter declares, and should be al- 
lowed to build as many 6000-ton 
cruisers as it desires for purely 
police duties. The .submarine ton- 
nage should be limited to each 
nation’s defensive needs, the max- 
imum dimensions and radius. of 
action to be clearly laid down for 
each submarine unit. Finally there 
should be appointed, says Admiral 
Sueter, an international conference 
under the League of Nations with 
instructions to draw up concise regu- 
lations for governing all phases of 
submarine warfare.” 

As regards cruisers, Admiral Sueter 
points out, this department, both of 
the British and the United States 
navies, is composed mainly of 
obsolete vessels and must in the 
nature of things, be replaced. He 
adds Britain has “to defend some 
80,000 miles of trade routes,” and 
that the question each nation has to 


the e ot the program for 
Congressmen, who could not support 
legislative measures for the ‘public 
benefit and at the same time vote 
refusal of supplies. : 

Mahatma Gandhi made an impor- 
tant speech opposing the — —— 
ence resolution. He said, Supposing 
that complete independence has 
something infinitely superior to 
Swaraj, even then I suggest you be 
patient to attain what is possible at 
the present moment, and then mount 

a further step. One step is enough 
* me.“ 

The term Sawaraj is not defined 
and is undefinable, but included, 
Mahatma Gandhi declared, the 
closest association with the British 
people on terms of absolute equality. 
He made it absolutely clear that 
India wants to remaix within the 
Empire, if it be possible. Mr. Gandhi 
is opposed to the council program 
as unworkable, because India is 
3 in discipline as a nation. 
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from the Imperial Conference in 
London. 

The message was delivered in two 
speeches, one at a banquet to him and 
Mrs. Bruce at the Biltmore by the 
Pilgrims of the United States and the 
other at a reception by the English- 
Speaking Union in their honor at ELIHU ROOT AIDS 
Roosevelt House, the birthplace of e a 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mr, Bruce emphasized the readi- 
ness With which he and Australians 


pitated between the two govern- 
ments. 
Personnel Is Varied 


the Mexican capital at the exact 
„ This is an entire coincidence,|~ Carolena M. Wood and Mrs. E. 


moment when a grave crisis is preci- 
O. Butterfield, both engaged in agri- 


before the Hague tribunal. This pro- 
cedure ig net applicable when rights 
and obligations resulting from the 
Locarno Treaty are involved. Nor 
can the rights and obligations re- 
5 from membership in the 


consider as regards the number of 
vessels in any particular unit must 
naturally depend on what other na- 
tions are doing.” 

In connection with a tentative pro- 
posal, alleged to have been put for- 
ward by President Coolidge recently, 


generally shared the ideals of the 
United States, and the eagerness 
with which he looked to America to 
play a leading part in the world. He 
referred to the debt settlements with 
European nations as breeding mis- 
be 


CAUSE OF PEACE 


Wilson Award of $25,000 


When Mr. Herring began to recruit 
its membership several months ago 
he had no idea that January, 1927, 
was likely to prove a tense period in 
Mexican-American relations. Neither 
had the committee on invitations 
which worked with Mr. Herring in 


Given to the Magazine 


cultural experiments at Mount Kisco, 
N. Y.; and Miss Margaret Jenkins of 
Germantown, Pa:, who has led in the 
work of the Women’ s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. Mrs. 
Russell W. Jelliſte, of Cleveland, is 


practically stopping the trade. 

During the last fiscal year, $17,- 
000,000 worth of alcoholic beverages | * 
were exported from Canada to the 
United States. 


“Bcatter sunshine 
2 greeting cards” 


understanding that ought to Foreign Affairs 
cleared away. 

“IT am not going to suggest for 
one moment what course America 
should pursue,” be said. “That is 
her own affair. I do assert, however, 
most emphatically, that the problem 
should be thoroughly examined in an 
impartial way, and the remedy -ap- | 
plied according to the circumstances 
revealed.” 

Where Misundetstanding Enters . 

He attributed the misunderstand- 
ing to a failure by both Europe and 
the United’ States to appreciate the 
circumstances of the other. 

“Europe,” he said, “still regards 


herself as the whole world. She for- 
gets that American money and ma- 
terials kept the war going until vic- 
tory was assured. She forgets the 
decisive effect of America’s interven- 
tion. She thinks only that America, 
enriched at the expense of her Allies, 
‘glutted with the world’s gold. is bent 
on holding every country to ransom. 
“America, on the other hand, does 
not attach sufficient importance to 
the racial and national difficulties of | cided to devote the money to what he 
Europe, the ancient feutis and an- believes represents a constructive 
tipathies; nor understand fully what, and non-partisan effort to develop an 
tragic sufferings came to Europe as interest in questions of American 
— result 8 — war. e ponents the foreign policy, as well as a medium 
uropean states. as hopelessiy effete for making known abroad the Amer- EWELERS and SILVERSMITHS 
units who have brought ne ican® paint of view in international ee ee ‘ 788 Lexington Avenue ee “oe 
to the verge of ruin by continua problems. e ras aca 7 — — | the Gin whe, nas 
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cessive militarism. Furthermore; 
. ban Ping = his letter to Mr. Davis that should Louis F Smith 
e ane with 


their debts, they are a pifing up oreign Affairs cease to be published 
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accompanying her husband. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jelliffe are co-directors of the 
| Neighborhood Association, one of the 
most successful social settlements in 
the United States. 


MORRIS TO. ABSORB 
WOLSELEY MOTORS 


By Wireless from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Dec. 30—W. R. Morris, 
known as Britain's Henry Ford, will 
absorb Wolseley Motors Limited, the 
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* e of Nations be curtailed. 
Obviously, nobody can 8 
take serious exception to 
terms, which are valid for a — 
ot 10 years. Minor points, 2 
that the jurisdiction of the Council 
of the League is ored, are pointed 
out. But the criticism which was 
heard in advance is ly 
*® silenced. The criticism, indeed, must’ 
confine itself to the general situa- 
tion and matters not really con- 
‘tained in the treaty. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to 
doubt that the event is important, 
and adds diplomatically to the pres- 
tige of both Germany and Italy 
among European nations. 


for a new Washington naval confer- 
ence to discuss the limitation of 
oq | auxiliary vessels, a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor is 
authoritatively, informed that the 
British Government is ready and 
anxious to co-operate with any 
scheme for further limitation of na- 
val armaments. It would place no 
prior condition, such as the mainte- 
nance of the present ratio of auxil-, 
iary vessels possessed by the chief 
naval powers, since in its view such 
a condition would defeat the ends 
for which the conference convened. 

On the other hand, it would be a 
sine qua non that all the important 
naval powers should come to a simul- 
taneous agreement on the subject of 
limitation. Consequently, British 
participation in any conferencé which 
the United States might convene 
would depend on France, Italy, and 
Japan also accepting the invitation. 

But according to the report to the 
League Council by Dr. Eduard Bénés | 
in December, 1925, these three coun- 
tries have made a declaration that 
they will not attend any disarma- 
ment conference not called by the 
League. It is considered unlikely 
here that their attitude will be modi- 
fied before the League disarmament 
conference at present scheduled for 
next fall has made efforts to deal 
with the matter. * 


TALK, “DON’T SHOUT,” 
BRITISH ADVICE TO 
RADIOPHONE USERS. 


LONDON, Dec. 30 —When you 
talk across the Atlantic, don’t shout, 
but use quiet even tones. 

Publication of this advice by Brit- 
ish Post Office officials, together with 
the drilling of telephone girls here 
in the names of the New York ex- 
changes, indicates the proximity of 
the opening of the new transatlantic 
radiophone service, which is to be 
made availabie to the public early 
next month. 

Much time and care are being de- 
voted to details, to the end that the. 


passing on the personnel of the 
party. 

This committee was composed of 
Dr. phe ge Horace Day, Sherwood 
Eddy, J. 8. Edwards, A. A. Hyde, 
Samuel Guy Inman, Bishop Francis 
J. MeConnell, Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison and Ra} bi Stephen S. Wise. 
Mr. Herring, leader, is social 
service secretary. of the Congrega- 
tional Church and is assisted in the 
conduct ‘of thts’ party by Benson Y. 
Landis, a segretary of the Federal 
Council’ of ‘Churches of Christ in 
America. 

Mr. Herring ‘conducted a similar 
party through Mexico about a year 
ago. Because of the personal con- 
nections of Mr. Herring an impres- 
sion has gained circulation that the 
party represents, in some unofficial 
sort of way, either the Congrega- 
tional Church or the Protestant ut 
churches of America in general. 
This is entirely erroneous. A check 
on the membership of the party re- 
veals only four Congregationalists. , 


Seek Real Conditions 


If there were any disposition to 
divide along religious lines, the ma- 
jority would probably fall to mem- 
bers of the Jewish faith. But as a engraved, 
matter of fact, the party has no re- D. SEIDMAN. 
ligious significance whatever, save Successor to H. 3 4 SON 
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Special from ‘Monitor Bureau. 4 
NEW YORK, Det. 30—Elihu Root 
has turned over to Foreign Affairs, 
the quarterly journal published, here 
by the Council on Foreign, Relations, 
the money part of the Woodrow Wil- 
son award gndde to him Tuesday 
evening in 1 of his serv- 
ices to humanity and the cause of 
peace through justice in helping to 
create the Permanent Gourt of Inter- 
national Justice.” 

The money part of the award 
amounts to $25,000. It will be used 
as a nucleus-of an endowment fund 
for the magazine. Announcement of 
Mr. Root’s gift and of its accept- 
ance by John W. Davis, president of 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 
has just been made here. 

Mr. Root will retain the bronze 
medal that came to him with the 
award. He said he did not wish to 
derive any personal profit from. the 
honor and that, therefore, he had de- 


— 
ia 
A gift of jewelry is sure to 
please. You will find 2 choice | 
collection of priced 
jewelry here such — the bar 
pins illustrated. 


Treaty Is Signed for 10 Years, 
With Possible Extension to 15 


Ry Wireless 


ROME, Dec. 30—The treaty of 
ar tion and conciliation between 
J and Germany which was signed 
in the Victory Hall of the Italian 
Foreign Office by Benito Mussolini 
and Baron Constantine von Neurath, 
the German Ambassador, consists of 
a preamble and 16 clauses. 

In the preamble it is stated: “The 
President of the German Reich and 
the King of Italy, animated by the 
desire to consolidate the friendly 
relations existing between their re- 
spective countries as well as to con- 
tribute to the further maintenance 
of the general 3 have decided to 
conclude a pact of conciliation and 
arbitration.” 

In Clause I the high contracting 
parties bind themselves to submit to 

*» a procedure of conciliation in all 
controversies which might arise be- 
tween them and which could not be 
solved in a friendly way through the 
ordinary diplomatic channels. This 
rule, however, is not applied to dis- 

4 putes arising from events which took 
place before this treaty was drafted 
and which belong to the past. 

If the procedure of arbitration 
fails, the controversy will be brought 
before the arbiters or the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
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in announcing 
very attractive 
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and national disaster. Both these 
views are due to hopeless misunder- 


lations be dissolved, he should like 
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Corsets Made to Order Our 


Hague. The remaining clauses deal 
with the technical details of the 
formation of a permanent Commis- 
sion of Conciliation which will be 
composed of five members. 

According to Clause XIII the pact 
is not applied to questions which, ac- 
cording to the existing treaties be- 
tween the two countries and inter- 
national law, fall under the compe- 
tence of either party. Similarly, the 
treaty is not applied as regards the 
rights of obligation arising from the 
pact of Locarno. Moreover, the pact 
does not modify the rights or obli- 
gations of the contracting parties, 


service shall be given a good send 
off. The operators will be girls 
chosen from the existing staff of 
Great Britain’s trunk telephone sys- 
tem. Tests are being made to find 
those with the most suitable voices, 
the aim being to use those having 
a low, sieady intonation, so as to 
avoid excessive variation in the fre- 
quency of the sound waves. In addi- 
tion to learning the names of the 
New York exchanges, the girls are 
being instructed in the differences 
between American and British tele- 
phone routine. 


“PROSPERITY RESERVE” URGED 


American public were assured that 
the European nations were not put- 
ting up a gigantic bluff they would 
be prepared to meet them with rea- 
son. I am likewise convinced that 
once Europe is brotfght to realize 
that América is a democracy of really 
human people and not a complete 
Shylock, insisting on the letter of the 
bond or a pound of flesh, a different 
outlook will be immediately manifest, 
and improvement possible.” 
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their capacity as members of the 
„ League of Nations, nor bring any 
modification of the attributions or 
competence of the League. 
The duration of the treaty is fixed 
at 10 years, but unless it is de- 
* nounced — months before its ex- 
spiration s renewed for a further 
period of five years. 
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WASHINGTON (S) — A proposal 
sponsored by George W. Pepper (R.), 
Senator from Pennsylvania, to auth- 
orize creation of a $71,000,000 “pros- 
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BERLIN, Dec. 30—Special impor- 
tance is attached here to the sign- 
ing of the German-Italian arbitra- 
— — since it is the 
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can newspaper,“ he asserted, 


„ O., Dee. 30 (Special) 
e ch students were 
om ideal for schools of 

f a by Brie. 0. Hopwood, edi- 


nt: of the eee Society ot 
per Editors, who spoke be- 


* * ‘American Association of 


4 = Journalism at Ohio State 


Mr. . urged a closer scru- 
‘hae of applicants for admission to 
schools of journalism, both to provide 


a eg grade of talent for news- 


work and to insure positions 
- graduates. The purpose of the 
— he maintained, should be to 
develop a few outstanding men and 
Women qualified to investigate, mas- 
ter and present difficult subjects ac- 
curately. On the other hand, he said, 
newspapers must learn to pay such 
persons enough to hold them in the 
profession. 

“The great trouble with the Ameri- 
“goes 
right back to the reporter. With the 
right personnel on newspapers many 
of the criticisms now heard will go 
by the board.“ Mr. Hopwood advo- 
cated emphasis on the social sciences 
in preparation for journalism. Less 
effort should be made by the schools 
in his view to ape the newspaper of- 
fice and training newspaper tech- 
nique should be merely supplemen- 
tary to study of basic subjects of 
human importance. As qualifications 
for teachers of journalism he urged 
a liberal education, specific knowl- 
edge of newspaper work, and ability 
to teach. 

Should Not Lose Actual Contact 

The teacher of journalism, he 
pointed out, should return occasion- 
ally to actual newspaper work in 
order to keep abreast of changing 
practices. He warned instructors 
against stamping out originality and 
spontaneity among students, and 


called attention to lack of life and 
college newspapers, | 
which he attributed to the faculties. | 


freshness in 

Roy L. French of the University 
of North Dakota, president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 

lism fraternity, appealed for the 
nderstanding, confidence and help 
of all teachers of journalism, and 
pledged in return the same qualities 


from the fraternity. Mr. French laid 


of banks under public administra- 
tion. 

It is unjust, these free’ banks 
hold, that deposits are being taken 
up by the “free” against a 
surety in their own capita, and by 
the banks under administration 
against a surety in the total means 
at their disposal. The result is that 
a bank that gets into difficulties and 
has to stop payment, immediately be- 
comes privileged and able to make 
fresh connections and engage in 
fresh business, in alleged unfair 


competition with the free“ banks. 


Serutiny of Act 


13 from ‘Monitor Bureau 

LONDON—A. private members bill 
which has proved highly contentions 
has just been passed by the House 
of Commons. It is described in its 
official title as designed “to provide 
for the further relief of His Majestv's 
Roman Catholic subjects.“ 

It contains four optrative pro- 
visions. One of these repeals in Eng- 
land and Scotland, but not in North- 
ern Ireland, a number of ancient 
statutes and prohibitions dating back 
to the days of Edward VI and Queen 
Elizabeth, which imposed disabilities 
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cara 


upon Roman Catholics. Its other 
provisions limit the results which 


such repeal might have. Two of them. 


are designed to safeguard the Church 
of England. 


One, for example, would meet the 
criticism that the repeal of old anti. 


Catholic prohibitions might impert“ 


the services of the Church of England 
or even enable Catholics to nominate 
Protestant ministers. 

' Refers to Ancient Law 

It declares that the measure 
“shall not alter, add to, or abridge 
the law in force prior to the passing 
hereof relating to services, acts, 
matters, or things performed or done 
in any church or chapel of the es- 
tablished Church of England or re- 
lating to clergy or ministers of the 
said Established Church of England, 
or relating to the exercise by. Roman 
‘Catholics of any right of presenta- 


Jtion to any benefice or other eccle- 


siastical living or offiee in the es- 
tablished Church of England. Noth- 
jng herein contained shall adversely 
affect the title to properties which 
were vested in the Crown by the 
statute 1 Eliz., cap. 24.” 

Another provision is to giscount 
widely felt apprehension lest the 
measure should afford a door for the 
entry of hitherto illegal Anglo- 
Catholic practices into the Church 
of, England. “Nothing herein con- 
tained,” it says, “shall permit or 
make lawful any act, practice, or 
usage in a church of the Established 


Church of England which would 
have been unlawful if this act had 


not been passed.” 

Another safeguard provided is to 
insure that Roman Catholic proces- 
sions through the streets, which the 
measure may legalize, shall remain 
subject to the approval of local au- 
thorities. For this purpose the bil 


says: 

Nothing herein contained shall 
affect in any manner whatsoever 
any power conferred by any Act of 
Parliament, or by any by-law made 
pursuant to any Act of Parliament, 
upon any local authority in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland to make regula- 
tions relating to, or otherwise to 
control, any meeting or procession 
in or through any street or other 
public place whatsoever.” 


Revival of Discord Seen 


| with 680,697 gross 


: | v : . — ot 756 88555 t tons gross 5 and 1 1 8 
en 6 
Measure ies Kae Ancient Statutes Dating Back | to 
- Elizabethan Reign—Opponents Urge Closest 


year in England there were 
48 motor vessels with a gross ton- 
nage of 299,481 and 165 steamsh 
tonnage t. 
‘Though England has launched the 


greatest number of vessels in the 


world, yet, comparing the size of 
Denmark with that of England, 


which is 13 times as large, the for- 


mer country is really ahead in 
motor vessels. 

Later dates of this year again show 
some. activity in the shipbuilding 
yards. At Elsinore, a contract has 
been secured from Norway for a 
tank steamer of 9000 tons equipped 
with Diesel engines from Burmeister 
& Wain of Copenhagen, the pioneers 
of the Diesel motor for vessels. 
There is also an order for a steamer 
for Sverbolaget of Stockholm to the 
above yards. This shipyard has now 
sufficient employment for all their 
workmen for the coming year. 


— 
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The Prisoner’s Mite 


Lansing, Kan. 
Special Correspondence 
A MISTAKEN sense of life's val- 


ues has placed many men be- 

- hind prison walls and bars, but 
it is apparent that there has been 
reborn in one confined in the Kansas 
State Prison an appreciation of the 
fact that sharing is enjoying. 

In that institution, the State allows 
each man personal compensation at 
the rate of 3% cents per day, which 
earnings are ordinarily accumulated 
and paid at the time of discharge. 
This man, touched bv the articles he 
read in the Kansas City. papers re- 
counting the need of help by many 
families, wrote the warden the fol- 
lowing letter a few days before 
Christmas: 

Dear Warden: 
As I have no money, will you allow 
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Lakes-to-Gulf Waterway, 
Mr. Newton Says 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, Dec. 30—The Federal 
Waterways bill probably will be ac- 
cepted with United States Senate 
amendments and signed by President 
Coolidge, it was predicted here by 
Cleveland A. Newton (R.), Repre- 
sentative from Missouri, who has 
worked for passage of the Illinois 
waterway project, which would form 
a deep channel from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico. He addressed 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. 

The movement for the waterway 
should not cease now, he cautioned, 
declaring that it is imperative that 
there be a definite agreement allow- 
ing diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan at Chicago, a practice 
which Wisconsin and some other 
lake states are attacking in a suit 
before the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Through Productive Area 


Mr. Newton remarked that diver- 
sion has lowered the lake level six 
inches and that it will not be lowered 
more in a century. He pointed out 
that diversion makes possible for all 
time a great waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the sea, through the 
most productive area in the United 
States and that this.is bound to be a 
great national asset for all time. 
Without diversion of water here the 
waterway project would be impos- 
sible and with it engineers have fig- 
ured out means of raising the level. 

Two waterways to the ‘sea are 
needed here, he emphasized. One 
should be to the Gulf of Mexico and 
the other through the northeast, he 
said. 

The ‘beneficent effect of.a cheap 
water transportation system would 
be felt throughout the entire nation, 
he showed and predicted that when 
the government-owned barge line 
running from St. Louis down the 
Mississippi River could profitably 
and safely be replaced by a privately 
operated system, the Government 
probably will give up that enterprise. 

Comparison With Europe 

He showed that in Europe water- 
way rates are one-fifth the rail-rate 
and that the Government line on the 
Mississippi, even with some limita- 
tions, is serving at one-third the 
existing rail rates and making a good 
profit too. Railroads serving the 
same territory have not been injured 


‘them to work to this end. 


ENGLISH PRAYER BOOK 


UNDERGOES CHANGE. 


Bishops’ Conference Has Long 


Been Busy on Revision 


By ͤ Wireless from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, Dec. 28—An alternative 


Prayer Book for use by those mem-/} 
bers of the Church of England who 
prefer it to the existing version has 
been nearly completed by the bish-. 
ops’ conference, which has long been 
engaged upon the work of revision. 


This conference holds its final 


meeting here next month, and hopes 
to have the revised Prayer Book 
ready to present in February ¢o all 
the bishops and clergy in Britain. It 
is hoped that these bodies may accept 
it, though there has been opposition 
from low churchmen to changes in 
the communion ritual understood to 
have been introduced by the confer- 
ence to meet high church views. 


If accepted by the convocations of 


Canterbury and York it will be laid 
for final sanction next July before 
the Church Assembly, which repre- 
sents the laity as well as the bishops 
and clergy. As now drafted it leaves 
the existing Prayer Book text for use 
intact where so desired, but provides 
also other forms, whereof the substi- 
tution is optional. 


ENGLAND PLANS 


INDUSTRIAL PARLEY 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—Conciliation and arbi- 


tration in industrial disputes and 
methods of fixing minimum wages 
are the subjects which will be dis- 
cussed in February at a conference 
organized by the League of Nations 
Union. Sir William Beveridge, direc- 
tor of the London School of Econom- 
ics, has placed a hall at the Union’s 
disposal, as he did for a similar 
gathering held in 1926. 


Methods of fixing minimum wages 


are considered to be of particular 


lecting policy” toward 

peoples of Europe, he said, 

genuine progress toward 3 
peace during ioe 


in Europe today than there 8 

1914. 

More bitterness is being generated 
by interallied debt situation than 
by any other single problem of the 
hour,” Mr. Page declared. “Ever 
since the armistice England has been 
urging the calling of an interna- 
tional conference to consider all 
phases of the debt problem. 

“The United States has taken the 
position that the allied debts are 
legal obligations and are therefore 
independent of reparations. The 
least that we ought to do is to be 
willing to participate in such a con- 
ference and to be ready to do what- 
ever needs to be done in the light 
all the economic, political and psy- 
chological facts.” 

Mr. Page then asked his student 
audience of 3000 youths to destroy 
the war system, to build up a new and 
higher type of patriotism and to put 
America into organic relationship 
with the rest of the world. 

Dr. Timothy T.. Lew of Yenchin — 
University, Peking, China, pleaded 
for a more liberal policy on the part 
of western nations toward his own 
people. His theme was “How Chris- 
tians Make It Difficult for the World. 
to Believe in Christ.” 

War practices of the West are seri- 
ously jeopardizing the whole mis- 
sionary program of the Christian 
church, Dr. Lew said, adding that 
western nations have had a great 
opportunity to be a leader of east- 
ern peoples, but that that oppor- 
tunity had been dwindling. 

Other speakers included Prof. 
Glenn Clark of Macalester College of 
St. Paul, Minn.; the Rev. Dr. H. H. 
Tweedy of the Yale Divinity School, 
and Dr. Mordecai Johnson, president 
of Howard University of Washington. 


The 
James X. Armiger 


by the barge line, either, Mr. Newton 
commented as significant. He pre- 
dieted vast industrial development of 
cities on the Great Lakes, when the 


The bill was ultimately accepted 
upon these assurances, against the 
opposition of a small but influential 
minority who did not feel satisfied 


stress on the efforts of the fraternity 
not only to develop high ethical 
deals, but also. to maintain ad- 
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the International Labor Conference 
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-cent. 


- yanced standards of scholarship. He 


announced that the organization 
hereafter would in each institution 
award a scholarship key to every 
journalism graduate member or non- 
member who should have a schol- 


arship average of 90 per cent or sat 


equivalent. 

Mr. French predicted that in the 
near future the fraternity would de- 
cline to initiate any student whose 
echolastic average was under.85 per 
He directed attention to the 
serious thought of the undergradu- 


ates on problems pertaining to the 


profession of journalism. 
Poor Newspaper Readers 
Financial prosperity has made the 
American a poor newspaper reader, 
E. M. Johnson of the University of 


Minnesota told the convention. Pro- 
fessor Johnson criticised editors for 


giving less attention, than do adver- 
tising men, to analyzing the char- 


acteristics, interests and needs of 


readers 


Fred J. Lasell of the University of 
Iowa set up as criteria for journal- 
ists the standards of the genuinely 
professional man. These qualifica- 
tions, he stated, are that one be 
educated to have knowledge of his 
own profession, have marked skill 
and rapidity in it, possess such in- 
tellectual vigor as will advance his 
profession beyond its present status 


and be able and willing to use his 


talents for the good of society. 
Professor Lasell criticized the 
preparation of students entering the 
university to study journalism. Each 
year, he stated, he gives his fresh- 
en a test in the spelling of 80 words 
en from newspapers and in no 
year has he found 10 per cent of them 
able to spell all of the words cor- 


- rectly. The criticism was echoed by 


Grant M. Hyde of the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Administration System 


OSLO, Norw. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—-The Norwegian banks 
that did not come under public ad- 
ministration as a consequence of the 
Bank Administration Act of 1923, 
have sent a petition to the Depart- 
ment of Finance demanding that no 
new banks should be permitted to 
come within the provisions of the 
present law after July 1, 1928, and 
that all banks under administration 
shall go out .of administration be- 
fore July 1, 1929. 


Hymn Seu From Theater 


in Manhattan, 


the Many - Sided 


Cast and Audience of Gilbert and Sullivan Operetta 
Sing “Onward, Christian Soldiers, hose Music 
Was Written by Sir Arthur Sullivan 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK — “Manhattan, the 
many-sided,” might well serve as a 
proper caption for a “columnist” who 
wrote about the doings in this town, 
as has just been proved in one of 


thé theaters in Broadway. 


A man who was waiting for a 
friend in the lobby of the playhouse 
where Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The 
Pirates of Penzance” was playing a 


few evenings ago, heard sounds from 
within the theate auditoriumethat 
caused him to stop suddenly as he 
walked up and down the lobby. 

From within the theater came the 
sound of music and of hundreds of 
voices raised in an old, old hymn that 
has come down through the years, 
while from without—from the “Great 
White Way”—came sounds of revelry 
of the holidays, the tootinz of horns 
and the blare of trumpets, with all 
the noises which characterize this 
busiest of Manhattan streets at the 
hour when the hundreds of theaters 
and motion picture houses are pour- 
ing their thousands into ‘the streets 
after the play. 

At first the loungers ir the lobby 
seemed to doubt their hearing rightly. 
The light, lilting airs of “The Pi- 
rates” had gone and in their place 
a whol-hoarted singing of “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” came with “all 
the earnestness and fervor of a camp 
meeting,” as one person in the lobby 
remarked. 

The story of how this came 
about; of the reason for this new 
and strange mood in Broadway 
reached the lobby of the theater a 
little later. 

After the performance of the 
operetta, a member of the company 
made a little curtain speech in which 
he reminded the audience that Sir 
Arthur Sullivan was, besides being 
the composer of the music of sev- 
eral charming operettas, also the 


composer of the music for several 


hymns, one of which was “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” In view of the 
holiday season, he continued, the 
“Pirates of Penzance” company felt 
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it would be appropriate for them to 
remain and sing this good old hymn. 

The audience felt so, too, and every 
person in the theater got on his feet. 
Then the orchestra leader raised his 
baton and the unison in which every- 
body sang and the spontaneity with 
which the audience joined in made 
“old timers” in Broadway wonder for 
a minute, for it all seemed so strange 
in this blasé street where millions of 
lights made the night day. 

But only for a minute did they 
wonder. It was all a part of Man- 
hattan. It was just another brief, 
quick view of her kaleidoscopic 
eharacter. 


JUGOSLAVS TO TRADE 
DIRECTLY WITH WEST 


BELGRADE (Special Correspond- 
ence) — Since the declaration of 
Admiral Horthy, the Governor of 
Hungary, a tendency has been no- 
ticeable in that country for economic 
as well as political rapprochement 
with Jugoslavia. Close economic con- 
tact is undoubtedly to the interest of 
both Jugoslavia and Hungary, and 
realizing this, the two countries en- 
tered into negotiations for a per- 
manent commercial treaty last April. 

Budapest and Vienna, which were 
great economic centers in the days 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
have lost that importance. The great 
and highly developed economic in- 
stitutions which were set up to meet 
the needs of a far greater territory, 
seek today to maintain themselves 

as intermediaries to the west. It is, 
however, to Jugoslavia’s interest to 
obtain capital from the west as 
cheaply as possible without inter- 
vention. Similarly it is to her inter- 
est to export her products to west- 
ern countries directly, and thus, with 
cheaper prices, be able to compete 
on the markets. 


that it was on lines best calculated 
to remove such disabilities against 
Roman Catholics as may still exist. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, Liberal 
member for Caithness and Suther- 
land, for example, said the measure 
“will tend not to appease but to 
revive those religious dissensions 
from which we have suffered in the 
past.” Sir Thomas Inskip, solicitor- 
general, also opposed the measure. 
He pointed out, for example, that 
confusion is likely to arise from the 
fact that one of the acts it professes 
to abolish is actually “repeafed in 
the schedule, but re-enacted in the 
body of the bill.” He denied that the 
main grievance that has been put 
forward as a reason for the passing 
of the measure—namely, that Roman 
Catholic charities came under less 
advantageous terms in the matter of 
escaping income.tax than do Prot- 
2 ones—has any existence in 
act. 


Disturbing to Public Order 


Another material point was raised 
by Sir Malcolm Macnaughten who 
referred in restrained terms to the 
datiger to public order of Roman 
Catholic street processions which the 
measure would facilitate. “When the 
thing which Roman Catholics vener- 
ate and regard as being something 


that Christians ought to look upon 


with veneration and solemnity,” he 
said, “is the very thing which the-ma- 
jority of the people of this country 
do not so regard, and indeed regard 
with very opposite feelings, surely it 
is right that such things should not 
be displayed in public streets where 
they are ‘likely in many districts to 
arouse feelings which we might all 
hope should be done away with.” 

These considerations were over- 
ridden by general desire on the part 
of members of the House of Com- 
mons to pass a measure, even if de- 
fective, which at least aims at sweep- 
ing away the shadow of Roman 
Catholic religious disabilities. 

The defense of the bill is that it is 
a gesture of good will. As such it 
finds considerable support even 
among those who are undecided as 


to the merits of its proposals. 


DENMARK BUILDING 
MORE MOTOR VESSELS 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark (Special 
Correspondence)—It is evident that 
the expectations with regard to ship- 
building during the last few years 
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“A STORE OF SPECIALTY SHOPS” 


P. COATS thread, black and 
« white, 40 and 70. Doz. de 


pool, 

Blue Bird hair nets, single or 

double mesh, all shades but 
y and white. 6 for 58e 

Ww himantic thread, 100 yd. 
„ bl ack and white, 40' to ‘ 


Notions for Winter Sewing 


. Bloomer elastic, 6-yd. reels, 


Nickel-plated scissors, 


King's basting thread, spool, 
Wire folding suit hangers, 
12-pocket sateen shoe bag, 
Lingerie bags, 

Pot holder sets, 


554-562 12 85 Street Flint & Kent 


January Sales Now In Progress 


On the third floor in the daylight Linen Section and in the Interior 

Furnishings Sections there are many attractive articles at reduced 

prices. An admirable time to add handsome things to the home, 
and to augment the linen supply. 
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Buffalo, N. V. 
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pose of buying toys and Christmas 
goodies for the little kiddies I have 
been reading about in the papers. 
It isn’t much, but it will help. I am 
serving 15 years and have lots of 
time to repay it to my credit. Mr. 
Mackey, I will feel very grateful if 
this favor be granted me. 

The request met with ready acqui- 
escence on the part of the warden, 
and although the gift represented 
quite all the donor had, he assuredly 
found his own holiday joy in the 
Knowledge that he had given un- 
selfishly to others, | 


TAXES QUADRUPLE IN 
NORWAY IN 10 YEARS 


COPENHAGEN (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Many meetings have 
been held by the Danish Taxation So- 
ciety during the last months, to try 


to find a remedy for the over-taxa- 
tion which has grown in big propor- 
tions during the past 10 years: For 
example, in the year 1914-1915 the 
taxes amounted to nearly 180,000,000 
kroner, this year. they will be more 
than four times that amount—730,- 
000,000 kroner. 

Denmark stands the highest among 
the Scandinavian countries regard- 
ing taxation, each individual paying 
221 kroner, while in Norway 190 
kroner is paid per head and in Swe- 
den only 147 kronor. From these 
amounts certain sums go for chari- 
table purposes in the form of unem- 
ployment and relief, Denmark pay- 
ing 76, Norway 39 kroner, and Swe- 
den 32 kronor. 

The taxation is multiform, it ex- 


tends to: Income, currency, inheri- 


tance, luxuries, property, custom du- 
ties, registration, wine and spirits, 
beer, chocolate and sugar; tobacco; 
taxes on restaurants for the con- 
sumer; theater; pleasure of all 
forms; automobiles; exchange of 
automobiles by sale, and dogs. It is 
felt that these conditions will not 
be remedied till instead of giving 
money for lack of employment, the 
wheels of new construction work are 
put in action all over the country and 
the “unemployed” question is re- 
lieved. 


H. Horton & Co. 


Incorporated 
611-617 Broadway. Albany, N. 1. 


Largest Hotel Equipment 
House between New York 
and) Chieago 


* 
Hotels. Restaurants and Lunch 
Rooms equipped. Also Store Mar- 
ket and Soda Fountain Fixtures. 
Blue prints and estimates furnished 
In request. 


The RUSSET 
COMPANY 


OPERATING 


RUSSET CAFETERIA 


297 Washington Street 
BUFFALO, N. 1. 


RUSSET CAFETERIA 


9 East Washington Street 
Woolworth Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


RUSSET CAFETERIA 


Union Trust Bullding 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


waterway project has been com- 


in June, 1927. 


pletely carried out. 

The chief problem before Chicago 
concerning this waterway project is 
that diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan must be legalized to make 
it a certainty, Mr. Newton empha- 
sized, aand he declared that there is 
enough patriotic sentiment in the 
United States to make this possible. 
He urged a campaign of education 


Everything Man Wears 
CAHN’S 

P 

WALT © uote 


BALTIMORE; MD. 


to bring the true facts of the situa- 
tion before the Nation, and to con- 
vince all of the possible benefits to 
all that could result. 


YOUNG MACEDONIANS 
ASSEMBLE IN SOFIA 


for YELLOW 


Service CABS’ 


VERNON 1212 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


League Is Rapidly Adding 
| to Its Numbers 


SOFIA (Special Correspondence)— 
The first meeting of the third an- 
nual congress of the League of 


Young Macedonians was held in 
Sofia on Nov. 21. This league was 


BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, 
Strictly First-Class Home-Cooked Foods 


DINNER 


Open Sunday 4:30 to 8:00 P. M. 


The Mt. Royal Inn 


Charles Street at Mt. Royal Avenue 
Vernon 3133 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


formed in 1923, when 53 delegates 
from 11 societies gathered in the 
Bulgarian town of Varna. At the 
first annual congress in 1924, 32 
societies were represented. Last 
year there were 72 and now there 
are 142. , 
The official title of the association 
is, “The League of the Cultural So- 


me a Hub 
Baltimore’ s 

Great Apparel Store 

Baltimore, Md. 


cieties of Young Macedonians in Bul- 
garia.” It carries on a tireless ac- 
tivity in most of Bulgaria’s 91 cities 
and many of the villages. Wherever 
there is a group of young Mace- 
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COAL 
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Bituminous 


for 
Household or Manufacture 


E. S. BRADY & CO. 


Monroe and r 8 Baltimore. Md. 


Cravats 


Designs taken from art objects in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
woven into beautiful silks and made 
up by hand into smart Four-in-Hand 


Cravats. 
$3.00 


412 Roland Avenue 
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The Court Lunch 


24 East Fayette Street, Baltimore 
Open From 7 A. M. 
to 7:30-P. M. 


Evening Dinner Served from 5 to 7:30 


P. M. Dally Exeept Sunday 


»to Florida- 


Over 12,000 people from 
Maine to Florida are doing 
business by mail with this big 
mutual savings bank—The 

NATIONAL SAVINGS 
BANK OF ALBANY. 


You can have the same safety, 
protection and big interest for 


your money! 
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We extend to 
Patrons and 
Friends the Com- 
pliments of the 
Season. 


Jos urone 


North Eutaw Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Union Station, Baltimore, Md. 
J. J. COLLINS 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


310 North Charies St., Baltimore, Md. 


A. HOLT, Inc. 


2022 Charles St. North - Baltimore 
Only One Store Phone Vernon 0812 


Confectioners, Caterers, Fancy Pastries 
Wedding Cakes, Fancy Creams 
a Specialty 


Comforts Recovered 


Samples of material and prices upon 


request. 


SCHUSTER & CO. 
414 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
, Matt orders filled. 


SOUTHERN 


CANDY SHOP 


Real Home-Made Candies 


60c a lb. 
VIRGINIA A. JONES 


219 N. Liberty Street. Baltimore 
CLEANING DYEING 
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Parisienne Dyeing Co. 
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420 Charles St. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BALTIMOBE 


BALTIMORE'S 
QUALITY STORE 


—When cooking done at home has 
lost its lavor— 


—When the little dishes of the in- 
evitable tea rooms fail to satisfy 


—Then come here for a real meal. 
Choose from an endless menu a 
few choice dishes. 


Dine Here Tonight 


The Savarin Restaurant 


THE 
Minch & Eisenbrey 


COMPANY 


317-319 North Howard Street 
BALTIMORE 


20% 


Entire Stock (excepting 
Whittalls and Hardwick and 
Magee Wiltons) during the 
month of January, 1927. 
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“award H. Bennett. 
on Classic Forms 


and City | Plans 


: Special from Monitor Bureau 
~ CHICAGO—Business may find ex- 
„pression in skyscrapers, but nothing 
better than the classical column and 
pilaster and their combinations with 
the arch has been found for buildings 
of a public character. This is the 
‘ @pinion of Edward H. Bennett, re- 
” gently appointed consulting architec- 


_ tural specialist for the building pro- 
" gram of the United States Treasury 
and consulting architect of the Chi- 
~‘eago Plan Commission. 
While new forms have been sought, 
the established rhythm of verticals 
and horizontals as embodied in the 
classical style remains supreme for 
buildings called monumental, Mr. 
Bennett observed. 
Monumental architecture does not 
demand, however, that public build- 
ings be content with the low stature 
of Greek or Roman buildings. Struc- 
« tures of one or two storjes in the 
- Midst of skyscrapers are anomalies, 
Mr. Bennett said. Adjustment will 
come when it is recognized that jthe 
essential in composition is that there 
be style rather than any particular 
style. In Chicago, for example, the 
City Hall-County Building conforms 
largely to the demands of monumen- 
tal architecture, yet rises to a height 
of 10 stories, the architect noted. 
This is made possible by the colossal 
proportions of the architectural or- 
der and the size of the site, occupy- 
ing a large 8 — 


* 


8 <> 
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“It is difficult to carry classical 
composition beyond six stories,” Mr. 
Bennett continued. “The architectu- 
ral order, with its columns and entab- 
lature enclosing one or more stories, 
is in a sense a measure of man in 
his highest architectural expression. 
The column—capital, shaft and base 
—is a symbol of the human being, 
with head, body, and feet. The super- 
posed order—one complete unit of 
columns and entablature placed over 
another—has not been well tried out 
in the United States. It is success- 
fully used in the pavilions of the 
Louvre. But it is not proved possible 
to extend even this form to the height 

of skyscrapers.” 

The new buildings to be erected in 


ve 
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gress Street and #0 spaced and de- 
signed as to give the effect of monu- 
mental architecture. 


fic circulation could be brought 
about greatly to the advantage of 
city traffic,” Mr. Bennett added. . 
whole development could be con- 
nected up with streets to be 
tended south by reason of the river 
straightening and also with the rail- 
way terminal. development. Great 
things might be done if -co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation governed these 
—— 8 


the tenth floor of a large New York 
office building. On the. back wall of 
this small darkened theater—in the 
vocabulary of the motion-picture 
industry called a “projection room“ 


—there were four square holes. 
‘Through two of these light streamed 
out 
widening rays until it splashed on 
the screen in definite masses of light 
and shade. 


which the little motion picture the- 
ater had been taken. Palestine, as 
the children of Israel knew it in their 
journey from bondage in Egypt to 
Mount Sinai where Moses gave them 
the Ten Commandments. 
of the prophets and the shepherd 
kings, 
Samson, of Delilah, of Jacob, of Da- 
vid, of Solomon. 
the Nazarene preached from sun- 
kissed hills, and drew his disciples 
from the shores of a little lake. 


from a 
mythical land to a real country, to a 
land as real as if I had actually 
walked there. A land where people 
really lived today—and where they 
had lived for thousands of years. 
Where shepherds really led their 
flocks by still waters and anointed 
their sheep’s head with oil. 


tual place where Ruth gleaned in 
the ‘fields of Boaz—the fields 
which pass the road from Jerusalem. 
to Bethlehem. Over this road Mary 
and Joseph passed on their way from 
Nazareth. It was over this way that 
the three wise men, 


“A two level development of traf- 


SK 


Palestine. Films 


New York 

Special Correspondence 
OR three hours the writer had 
been the sole occupant of the 
tiny motion picture theater on 
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7 n New York Galleries 


— — — 


By RALPH FLINT 


New York, Dec. 28 
YATER colors and prints have 
been the usual offerings in 
the galleries during the last. 


fortnight, and there is little else an- 
nounced to enliven the next two 
weeks. 
promised New York a formal 
sentation in February of “Pinkie,” 
| the famous canvas of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence that recently fetched such 


The Duveen Galleries have 
pre- 


‘staggering total in London. The 


| affair will serve to give a fillip-to an 
art season that stands in need of 
something swagger and outstanding. 
The Alphonse Kann Collection is to 
de placed on view at the American 
‘Art Galleries next Monday, and the 
handsomely 


illustrated catalogues 


promise a fine treat when all the 


time, and he appears at. first glance | 


to be happily disposed among-various 
mediums and departments of his pro- 
fession. His art is a joyous one, his 
touch 18 light and practiced. In the 
fine marble head of Sir Joseph Du- 
veen he perhaps sounds his deepest 
note, while in his little statuettes of 
amorini and garden sprites he makes 
his plastic points with an evident en- 


joyment of the task at hand. A life - 


size figure of an athlete in a remark- 
ably delicate sort of terra-cotta is 
one of the outstanding features of 
the ‘exhibition. A commanding bust 
of Madame Gouin is alao in this 
same medium. An original offering is 
a- bronze Victory, somewhat in the 
note of Bourdelle's heroic figures, 
designed to commemorate a cham- 


cut the blackness in ever- 


Palestine. It was Palestine into 


Palestine 


of Abraham, of Sarah, of 


Palestine where 


Palestine, all of a sudden, changed 
sort of mystical, semi- 


There, on the screen was the ac- 
by 


laden with 
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47e handsome attempts 10 . with 


and here and 
there Mrs. Walker ‘is successful in 
making her points. 


Nineteenth Century ee 


rome hp 
Metropol 
shape ‘of | ! 
nished in the 9 styles 
during those parlous 
alcove stands forth sti 
all its 
to represent a drawing room of the 
neo-classic style Alcove 11 carries 
the same idea to a more odified 
conclusion, as the tastes of those 
early years began to gradually | say 
on the modes. of the Res 
(1815-30). The Romantic pe * tur- 
nishes the subject matter for the 
, 3 Reg bebe hei 45 — 
delights of the household à la 
1 Philli 1830-48) and early Vic- 
eo vl The fourth al- 


torian predomi 
cove ‘iidstrates Antiquarianiam dur- 


ing the second half of the 13 
with its period revivals an 


i The last two parts of the 
teas are devoted to the William Mor- 
ris or reform ‘movement, roughly 
called Medievalism, and the period 
of “Naturalism,” with the strong ef. 
fect of the French “art nouveau. 
Joseph Breck has made a spl 
beginning with these six p 


ire rivals“ hei 


hideosities of eats co léct> 


‘ PHILADELPHIA, Dec. “24 ‘(Special 
Correspondence)—Last week's con- 
derts of the Philadelphia Orchestra 


| presented Ruth Breton, young Amer! 


can violinist, as soloist, with the 


orchestral feature. Mr. Stokowski 
led the symphony and Dr. Rodsinski 
the overture and the aopempeErnes+ 
for N Breton. 
program opened with a 
tion | sprightly reading of Smetana’s Over- 
ture to “The Bartered Bride.” Dr. 
Rodzinski brought out the clever 
humor of the music and at the same 
tinte missed nothing of the compli- 
cated and elaborate construction. 
The assistant conductor also pro- 
vided a fine accompaniment to Miss 
Breton’s solo number. i 
The violinist played the Goldmark 
certo in A minor, a work of great 
length and chiefly, femarkable for its 


o¥-jeffective scoring, for the construc- 


tion is exceedingly. loose, and the mu- 
sical matertal noteworthy only in a 
E It demands a fluent 
d an unusually facile 


endid bow 2 Miss. Breton met the diffi- 


ii and in addition dis- 


groups, and it is expected that the 


various collections will be 


Arliss’ Biogra 


has written his bio 


4 captured the — Peer of a: 


not yet 10,-Arliss never. had, a don! 
about the , . te 

should devote’ his ke. He tells 
his first pantomime, his ’ first’ % 

pearance in home theatricals, 


ifinal breaking down the. ne 


completely developed with E ume. 5 
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Under the title of “Up the K rears: ae 
«| rom’ Bloomsbury,” | Geotge “Arlisay: 


ene ent has 
leader of the 
effectively than 
: an ae tempo of the 
mt. segm to de too de- 
and the last 
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ra Performances 


Pi 
IAN, D. :25-—Music at once 8 
n -whith vas offered by the 


5 Byi ‘Orchestra, Dec. 
y enough, Mr. Stock 
5 [Ge 
rsako 
5 ~opefa, Ohristmas Ev 
ver. may be. the merits of thi’ 
n as an example of dram- 
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Fifth Symphony of Beethoven as the 


" Masic News and Reviews 


Ruth * Plays Vith 
Philadelphia Orchestra 2 
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75 


ances of the week were 

“Otello” (Dec, 21) and d’Albert’s 

“Tiefland” (Dec. 23). The latter, al- 
discussed these 


* 


his 9 a more 
subtle pene Bor on of character- 


ization than he has disclosed in any 
other role in which he has appeared 
here. Nor did he fall to bring his 
vocalism up to the standard of his 
acting. Luigi Montesanto was the 
Iago of the cast and made a notable 
impression in the part. Not often has 
this music been sung with so much 
sonority. In the music of Desde- 
mona, Miss Meanor Sawyer ap- 
peared for the first time this season. 
Her apparent lack of ease evidently 
did not permit her to do full justice 
to her own: abilities or to Verdi's 
work, and there were moments in 
which it led her to banca with faulty 
intonation. F. B. 


La Périchole Given 
at Jolson’s, New York 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Dec. 27—Offenbach’s 
“La Périchole,” presented at Jolson’s , 
Theater, New York, by the French 
Opéra-Comique company, under the 
musical direction of/Julien Clé- 
mandh; evening of Dec. 27, — The 
cast: 


La Perichole 
Guadalena i 
Berginella : 
Mastrilla..... n Mlle. Narcisse 
M. Fo 


Miss Syril, Mr. Foix and Mr. Ser- 
vatius, with the collaboration of fel- 
low-craftsmen from the theaters of 
the boulevards and from those of 
Broadway, brought back the popular 
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K ture by Paul Manship will be 
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out by Edmond Clément, impersona- 
tor-in-chief of the Chevalier des 
Grieux. Mr, Servatius dominated the 
stage from the standpoint of speak- 
ing. He is a great talking actor; a 
comic master in a scene like that of 
the viceroy’s. dinner, where satire and 
innuendo relating to a past régime 
must make their thrust and sting 
felt again. Mr. Servatius is not of the 
French theater alone; nor is he 
merely a player for a French drama- 
tist. He is of the Greek theater, a 
ae for Aristophanes. 5 

. 


W. 
An exhibition of 30 works of 3 


ed 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Jan. 5, in Renaissance Court, and 
continue for some weeks. | : 


AM USEMENTS 
CHICAGO» 


the national capital, for which Mr. 
Bennett was called in as adviser, will 
be planned in a style in harmony with 
the classical precedent set in Wash- 
ington. The standard has already 
been set for federal buildings, he ex- 
plained. The important work now is 
to see that the eight or more new 
buildings are so grouped, with open 
spaces between them, that the result 
is a fine whole, not an area resem- 
bling an industrial district. 

Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is genuinely interested in 
art and is taking the lead in urging 
that the new buildings contribute to 
the beauty of the capital. Mr. Bennett 
added. Charles S. Dewey, assistant 
secretary, is devoting much time to 
the work. Congress has appropriated 
a total of $50,006,000 for the program 
of sites and buildings in Washington, 
$10,000,000 being allotted for the first 
year’s work. 

> > 


frankincense and myrrh, passed in 
search of a babe wrapped in swad- 
dling tlothes in a manger. They 
stopped to drink, so tradition says, 
at this well on the road. which to this 
day is called the Well of the Magi. 

There on the screen was traced 
the wanderings of Abraham into the 
Valley of Sechem, where his vast 
herds. were pastured nearly 4000 
years ago. Here was the land near 
Bethe. where Abraham parted from 
Lot. In Jerusalem was the rock 
where Abraham prepared to sacrifice 
his son Isaac. This was an old mill, 
such as the one in which the sight- 
less Samson was forced to grind out 
corn. There was the well—the only 
well—at Cana of Galilee, from 
which the water must have been 
drawn for the wedding feast men- 
tioned in the New Testament. In 
Jerusalem was still the. Mount of 
Olives. and on the side of which lay 
“the Garden of Gethsemane.” There 
on the hill were ruins of the proud 
house of Caiaphas, the high priest, 
there the Arch of Ecco Homo. 

There was no sentimentality in 
the pictures. Just a simple setting. 
forth of the subject, in honest, 
straightforward ‘terms. The light 
faded on the screen and sprang into 
the chandelier, and we were back in 
New York. 

Mrs. -Elizabeth Richey Dessez be- 
lieves so thoroughly in the educating 
force of motion pictures, in their pos- 
sibilities as a means of helping the 
different nationalities to. understand 
each other by showing them the com- 
mon heritage of all peoples, — for 
vee past dozen — she has devoted 

her entire time to them. She is head 
porn — . yom of the Educational Department of 
—— Uke te the cher Pere the: Paths, It is through the activity of 
Shedd * ee | , this department that the Palestine 
Most of these improvements are a shown in ~ 3 eres: 
well placed, but the tendency to build ee e eee 4 1 
Still other important publie build-}, 1b — idel th cd eee tna | 
‘ §ngs on the lake front should be a 3 —— en 
_ checked, the city planner maintained. ) : 
Planning should develop the whole 5 — gw oo 33 eee 
city, not merely a show front. This N rs ee 2 poo " 
is in accordance with the original 2 mn eh n 
Chicago Pian, under which much —s in 3 and to aid and 
already has been done for the west 5 * e ee in putting 3 
side by an extensive program of — office at 35 West Forty. 
street widening. reet, new York, she is the recipient 
> > of an enormous correspondence from 


both inexperienced and experienced 
Comparatively low property values ; 
in 3 ot the exhibitors. Mrs. Dessez’ department 


has half a dozen other motion pic- 
loop and west of the Chicago River 
are another inducement for develop- | tures &iving. scenes of the lands of 
ing s civic center outside the “loop,” Biblical interest, and several short 


dramas on Biblical themes besides 

fr. . 
roe Pace 2 aps ew ral 6 the 20 subjects of the “Pilgrimage to 
this city can be grouped so as to Palestine” series. 
create a fine whole. without addi- 
tional expense to the city. 

Mr. Bennett’s proposal would group 
the four or five important public and 
semi-public buildings, which are 
soon to be erected, on an east and 
west street spanning the Chicago 
River. This would allow the civic 
group to spread away from the lake 
front to include more and more of 
the west side as more buildings are 
needed. 

The original Chicago plan, of which 
Mr. Bennett was co-author with D. 
H. Burnham, called for a civic center 
about one-half mile farther west 
than the present proposed group. In 
urging that a new post office, county 
building and other structures be 
brought together nearer the main 
business district, Mr. Bennett does 
not give up the west side develop- 
ment. This civic group could event- 
wally lead to an additional center 
farther west. All on the main axial 
a" Congress Street or contiguous 
to 

The urgent thing now is to plan 
the location of the new buildings 
before anything permanent is built 
which would make such planning too 
dificult of achievement, the cham- 
pion of the City Beautiful empha- 
sized. Already a new Parcel Post 
Building crosses the path of the 
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humor and sentiment of a rare period 
this evening. Yes, rare; for how else 
can decades be described in which 
Offenbach and Wagner throve in ab- 
solute independence of each other, 
and one held in as high regard as the 
other? Today, it seems, most com- 
posers of things in light vein, so far 


AMUSEMENTS _ 


— 


SELWYN N Every — = —— 
presents 


it is mare peculiar 
“the music is un- 


te 8 8. The masterly 
grasp of “orchestral 8 Which was 
one of the distinguishing features of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s writing also was 
the possession of Alexander Glazou- 
noff, “whose “Scénes de Ballet” 
brought the program to a close. In 
this Russian music, as well as in 
Strauss’ “Don Juan,” the orchestna 
brought about extraordinary feats of 
virtuosity. 

The solo artist of the occasion 
was Miss Rae Bernstein, a yduthful 
pianist: who, in a concerto by Bort- 
kiewicz, disclosed remarkable abil- 
ity. The not inconsiderable difficul- 
ties ot the c&nposition were sur- 
mounted with the insouciant ease 
that comes only to those performers |: 
who have added untiring work to 
natural gifts. But there were, hap- 


the Rives. ‘of ‘his’ at “auger” 10 
and while this is proceeding he 
sketches here and there portraits of 
the people about him with a deft- 
ness that, miniature pen pictures as 
they are, they foreshadow the char- 
acterizations of the famous men 
and women who later came into 
his life. 


“The Nightingale,” the new Jenny 
Lind operetta, began a weeks en- 
gagement in Newark, N. J., Monday 
night with three important cast 
changes, as follows: Eleanor Painter 
is now starring in the title role of 
the play; Tom Wise, playing the 
role of P. T. Barnum, became one of 
the principal comedians; and Ralph 
Errolle is now the leading tenor of 
the production. The Messrs. Shubert 
will present “The ‘Nightingale” next 


always “good water coloring,” stay- Monday evening, Jan. 3, at Jolson’s 
ing within the limits of the medium | Theater. 
and getting her effects by that uphill Beginning next Monday, a stock 


road of straightaway manipulation | CO™Panay will occupy the Keith-Albee 
of washes, she is plainly marking St. James Theater, Boston, with Wal- 


time until she can get back to her ter Gilbert and Florence Shirley play- 
chugging tugs and their jaunty plum- ing the leads, and “Seventh Heaven“ 
mets of smoke. There is little or no s the first offering. : 


element of design in her flower ar- 
[rangements, and only a passing ap- AM USEM EN TS 
NEW YORK CITY __ 


peal in their texturing. They have 
‘Girls Wan ted 


bright color, but that is. net .enough. 
Some of the other water colors shon 
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way he sidetracked the net of cir-| 
cumstantial fact and struck into 

— about five times as worth while as the 

average mus or revue. „ L. ., 


Scene in a Motion Picture. 


A Shepherd of Judea. 
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pion racing boat. Here the sculptor 
has placed his winged figure at the 
prow of a sailing boat, and, without 
complicating His design, has merged 
the spreading wings and sails into 
one significant whole. Other sitters 
to M. Lejeune seen. here are Jules 
Bache, M. Cognacq, Dr. Widmer, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Tuck. 

At the Knoedler Galleries, Sybil 
Walker is showing a group of recent 
water colors, wherein she has tem- 
porarily abandoned her favorite wa- 
ters of New York Harbor with its 
s |stubby, decorative tugboats for flower 
painting and landscaping at Tuxedo 
and Jekyl Island. While her work is 


various treasures are spread out for 
inspection. The sales will take place 
on Jan-“6,;, 7 and 8. There is also the 
memorial Monet exhfbition scheduled 
for next month at the Durand-Ruel 
Galleries, which will be an event of 
prime importance. 

A memorial exhibition ot water 
colors by Thomas Moran has been at- 
tracting considerable attention at the 
Milch Galleries. His work recalls the 
days when a landscape painter’s. 
problems were primarily centered on 
getting.a decent hold on what lay 
before him. Moran's inhérifance 
were English, ang while he came to 
the United States as a lad, he fol- 
lowed the fine treditional ‘methods of 
Tom Girtin and ohn Ruskin; but 
his individual hold on things pic-. 
torial won him many. a. perhaps un- 
conscious victory for genuine, uncon- 
ditioned style—victories which can 
only be duly appreciated perhaps by 
audiences as far removed from the 
scene of action as ourselves. 


Thomas Moran 

The Moran water colors are cata- 
logued by groups; some of them go 
back to his Yellowstone trip of 1871, 
and there is a Grand Canyon study 
done as late as 1901. Backed by an 
instinctive flair for topographical ac- 
curacy, his work is always well 
grounded in that sterling literality 
that characterized most of the last 
eentury art in America, before the in- 
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City planning has given Chicago 
enough improvements in its show 
places along the lake front and the 
time has come to brighten the west 
side of its business district, a sec- 
tion used by great numbers of 
working people, ‘although seldom 
visited by tourists, according to Mr. 
Bennett. 

One stage of city planning has 
reached a successful climax in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Bennett pointed out. A re- 
‘ markable development of the lake | 
: front extending the entire length of 
the ever-expanding city is assured 

with the steady progress of à lake- 
front boulevard rising on made land, 
with the improvement of Grant Park 
on the down-town lake shore and 
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swiftly summarized notations of 
clear and buoyant color, reaching 
into the realm of pure design more 
than once and showing himself to be 
something: of a pictorial rhapsodist 
as well ag honest transcriber of pic- 
turesque scenery. Thomas Moran 
was senior member of the National 
Academy of Design. The exhibition 
runs until Jan. 8. a 
Louis-Aime Lejeune 


Louis-Aime Lejeune, a well-known 
French sculptor; is at the Duveen 
Galleries with a varied group of por- 
traits and figure pieces. His art is 
being seen in — for the first 
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Tchaikovsky Program by 
Cleveland Orchestra 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 25 -(Special 
Correspondence) — For the holiday 
concerts of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra there was a Tchaikovsky y 
program. Nikolai Sokoloff is a most 
| effective conductor of Russian music, 
and the Fourth Tchaikovsky Sym- 
phony, one of his favorites, received 
eloquent performance under his sym- 
pathetic guidance. The concert opened 
with the overture-fantasia, “Romeo 
anc Juliet”—Tchaikovsky at his best. 
Individual instruments stand out in 
its lyric themes—and the players of 
the Clevéland Orchestra rose to the 
grateful opportunity, especially the 
English horn, Albert Andraud, to 
which is entrusted the glowing love 
theme. 

The symphonic ballad, “The Voy- 
vode,” performed here for the first 
time, revealed anew the composer s 
gift for definite delineation of a 
tragic episode of dramatic intensity. 
An exquisite performance of the 
waltz from “The Sleeping Beauty 
completed the concert. 


The Community Playhouse, Omaha, 
Neb., is to present “Liliom” in Janu- 
proposed Oongress Street improve- ary, The Romantic Age“ in Febru- 
ment. By deflecting traffic of wid-|ary, “Outward Bound” in March, a | 
ened Congress Street around it in group of playlets in April and “Cap- |} 
two directions and widening the two tain Applejack” in May. On the early . | 
parallel streets this difficulty can be part of this season's program were | 
mastered. The bulldings could be “You and I,” The Devil's nee 
placed in _ area including Con- and “Mary the Third.” 
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When Icicles Hang by the Wall” . 


NOBLE essay is this that I 

: have just been ‘reading, James 

Russell Lowell's A Good Word 

tor Winter.“ In friendliness and 
humor it goes beyond Charles Lamb; 


and good sense and 
it gives of inexhaust- 
© resources, it is equal to Hazlitt 
Only one other man that 

could have come any- 

near writing it, and that is 
Hunt- but he did not know 


5 enough. This essay makes me feel 


paraphrasing Stevenson and 
ae iw that although we are mighty 
92 — lows nowadays we cannot 
Write like Lowell. Estimating 

roughly, I should say that it would 

take about a dozen of us to make 
dne of him. After you have found for 
moe, anywhere you like in the world’s 

] a piece of writing which 


Is at one. and the same time more 


witty, robust, and sound than this, 
why then I shall be willing for you 


9 to say what you like about the chilly 


-.primness of the Yankee. But until 
Fou do find ‘such a thing, read “A 
Good Word for Winter” at least once 
near and be thankful that it exists. 

E > > + 
The wit of these twenty pages would 
outfit a contemporary essayist for his 
entire career, and the learning would 
utterly swamp him; but these things 
we take for granted because they are 
Lowell, and Lowell is a classic. What 
most amazes me every time I go 
back to the essay is the breadth, the 
drive, the amplitude, the running on 
and on as though the horizon was 
the only limit, the manly force that 
breathes in every line and word of 
it. You wiil not find a sleepy sen- 
tence in it from end to end. And then 
the versatility! One man among us 
today can write creditably about 
books, and another man can bring 
before you the very look and feeling 
of the fields and forest; but who can 
weave back and forth as Lowell does 
from open air to library until we 
can scarcely tell which is which? 
Who has as keen an eye and as sure 
a judgment indoors as out, outdoors 
as in? This “Good Word for Winter” 
was written down, I suppose, in the 
library at Elmwood, but I know that 
it was thought out on the snowy hills 
of Watertown and along the ice- 
bound marshes of the Charles. It is 
“ bookish enough for any taste, but it 
is not pedantic. You would never 
guess, unless you knew, that its 
author had ever sat in a professor’s 
chair. It is the work of a man who 
loves books and knows them, but 
who loves boisterous weather too 
and hails the oncoming frost like a 
brother. I fancy that on the day 
when these pages were written 
Lowell could not quite decide 
whether to sit by the fire and read 
Montaigne or to take his skates out 
to the frozen plains of the Charles 
—and so he “split the difference” by 
turning to his desk and taking up the 


pen. 

Now I think of it, this seems to 
me one of the marks of Lowell at his 
best, that he likes to do two widely 
sundered things at once. He mixes 
books with the landscape more 
subtly than any other writer that I 
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can now think of, and 1 sees litera- 
ture with the keen eye of the woods- 
man. 

A noble essay it is, I say again, 
but of course even Lowell could not 
get everything into it. No true essay 
ever exhausts its subject, for as soon 
as it begins to do that it becomes a 
treatise. The sonnet may and fre- 
quently does contain in its fourteen 
lines à complete discussion of its 
theme, leaving not another word to 
be said; but the essay, though it be 
& thousand times as long, must be 
fragmentary because its main busi- 
ness is to waken reverberations. 

For these reasons I feel justified 
in adding to Lowell's essay, as a 
footnote, one thing that he left out. 
He tells us that winter is the best 
time of the year for this and that ex- 
cellent reason, but he does not say 
that it is the time in which spring 
and summer and autumn are to be 
most fully enjoyed. That is what I 
wish to add to his list of winter’s 
charms, I intend no disrespect to 
springtime, of which I have a high 
opinion, in saying, quite soberly, 
that it is most enjoyable in retro- 
spect and anticipation. Autumn, too, 
much as we may delight in its 
glories when they hang displayed be- 
fore the eye, is most beautiful when 
gathered into the barns of memory. 
And as for summer, concerning 
which you may harbor a doubt, that 
to me is the clearest instance of all. 
Spring is beauty’s seedtime, sum- 
mer ripens it, and autumn brings it 
home, but winter is for the use and 
enjoyment of all that tribute which 
it draws like a king from the 
rounded year. 

We do not know what wealth the 
seasons have brought us until we 
count them over in the meditative 
firelight of the shortened.days, and 
therefore a year without a winter— 
I knew five such years in succession 
once long ago, and do not care to see 
another—is one long preparation for 
a climax ultimately denied. What do 
they know of summer who only sum- 
mer know? 

5 + + 


Sitting here at midnight by my 
Connecticut fireside, I have been 
walking again the English lanes that 
I walked six months ago, seeing the 
trees that grew there, hearing the 
streams that sang. I have been going 
‘from town to town, putting up at 
the inns of memory, revisiting the 
hills of dream, listening once more 
to the medley of bells that, floats on 
quiet evenings over the Vale of the 
White Horse, Revery you may call it 
if you like, but it is a revery the 
most vivid imaginable. Those lanes 
and hedgerows and those little 
towns are fairer to me now in the 
late December than they were in 
June, because the subtle chemistry 
of recollection has made them all my 
own and as it were a part of me. 
Whatever was meaningless or dis- 
cordant in the first experience has 
dropped away during the six months 


that intervene, and I have pieced to- 
gether the remainder in a composi- 
tion all harmonious. During these 
months, in which I have hardly had 
time to think of the summer’s wan- 
derings, memory and imagination 
have been actively at work in their 
dark laboratory, sifting and sorting 
impressions, rejecting this, enhanc- 
ing that, and laying upon the whole 
the hues of distance and enchant- 
ment. I seem to see the whole sum- 
mer now in an instant, as one may 
see a wide landscape in a * 
glance of the eye. 

> + + 


Rockford! The Valley of the Lyn!. 
Sheep and ever more sheep on all’ 
the hills, and above them on the 
open moors the groups of wild black 
horses! I hear the night-long and 
day-long voice of the stream before 
the door, and see the beeches lean- 
ing out across the sun-bright pools. 
Bracken waist-high is waving in the 
wind, and beds of forget-me-nots 
brighten the water- reaches. Incred- 
ibly green are these Devon hills 
after my week of tossing on the gray 
monotone of the ocean. Very kindly 
are these Devon faces. I am walking 
up Lyn water, I cross the divide, I 
dip into John Ridd’s valley and 
climb again to the sight of Bristol 
Channel and the long blue line of 
the Welsh mountains, and then go 
down the headlong slope of Porlock 
Hiil—do you see the little town clus- 
tering so white and still below there, 
as though made of children’s blocks? 
—until I come to the Ship Inn be- 
loved by Southey and Coleridge. 

Is there a better inn anywhere 
than the Ship Inn at Porlock? I 
think not. Has anyone ever had a 
better dinner than I ate there after 
my eighteen miles of steady going 
over the hills of Exmoor? I consider 
it improbable. Has anyone ever had 
a more joyous and rollicking and 
generally triumphant day than that 
day of mine on the winding paths 
that lead from the Rockford Inn to 
Porlock and back again? I belfeve it 
to be impossible. I verily do. If there 
was any imperfection in that day, 
any tiny detail which at the time I 
wished slightly ctherwise, it has dis- 
appeared now like the little clouds | 
overhead that raveled away into the 
blue. And do you know that Porlock 
church has one of the oddest spires 
in the world? Do you know that a 
man thinks better of his eyes forever 
after when once they have been 
blessed with the sight of Bristol 
Channel from Culbone Hill? Are you 
aware that the tiniest Exmoor brook, 
less than a foot across, can be seen 
from ten miles away shining in a 
crease of the hills like a long twist- 
ing silver wire? No? Then you must 
go and see these things. “To read the 
book of nature,” as Paracelsus very 
brilliantly said, “a man must walk 
over the — 4 


Snowflakes are tapping softly at 
my window. The night is very still, 
asleep in its blanket of snow. The 
cooling embers click on the hearth, 
and I hear the faint flapping of a 
little fame. Winter, and especially a 
winter night, is the time for remem- 
bering. | 

And then there was Burford in the 
Cotswolds, and Bibury-in-the-Wold. 
But really, this footnote will soon 
grow into an independent essay if 
I begin to talk about those towns, 
and I have no intention of writing 
one. I have merely wished to say 
one more good word for winter and 
to suggest how pleasantly we may 
fleet the time on a winter's night 


“when icicles hang by the * 


Sometimes in winter after a great 
storm culmination has covered the 
northern plains with several feet of 
snow, one may behold a rare and 


beautiful visitor—the snowy owl. 

Every year at about the same time 
of the season, and always following 
a boreal visitation, a number of these 
exquisite beauties appear, distributed 
over different sections of the middle 
West touching the Canadian border. 
Generally the individuals are widely 
separated. One may be found on a 
haystack in one county, while per- 
haps the only other one reported 
has his perch in a group of leafless 
cottonwoods fifty miles distant in an 
adjoining county. 

On the first clear morning suc- 
ceeding the vast fall of flakes you 
fare forth on your thrilling quest. 


The world is wrapped. in stainless 


The Flight of the Snowy Owls 


white. The drifts are packed so hard 
you walk over them without break- 
ing through. The air is stinging cold 
and filled with sparkling particles of 


two flaming sundogs. 

Straight across ‘the: field and up 
the slope of the hill opposite you go. 
Just as you anticipated, you dis- 
cover him atop a stack of straw at 
the edge of a meadow not far from 
where you observed one last year. 

He is @ big, beautiful bird, white 
as a whirling snowflake. His power- 
ful wings show a few delicate bars 
of gray-brown; his toes are covered 
with long, hair-like feathers. He sits 
motionless on his wind-swept shrine, 
his immaculate plumage gleaming in 


with wide open yellow eyes. If you 


approach beyond a certain point he 


frost. The sun is accompanied by 


the sun-glory, and stares toward you 


n tuto the air and flies to an- 
other stack. 

Where did he come from? 

You remember reading that his 
habitat was in the arctic regions, 
and that there in a feather-lined nest 
of frozen moss he and his mate 
hatched their brood of fuzzy owlets. 

On what heroic adventure do 
these hardy hooters of perpetual ice 
and snow seek these remote lands? 

Perhaps on a certain night when 
the wind, circling, across the cir- 
cumpolar reaches, sounds the call to 
a mighty movement of air and snow, 
these white owls rise from their 
nests and on outspread wings ride 
the on-sweepi blast. Like a fleet 
of airships amid the whirl and dance 
of the multitudinous flakes, their 
amber eyes shining like headlights 
in the gray darkness, they swing 


Hour after hour, night after night, 
for fifteen hundred miles they speed 
in ceaseless flight. And then when 
the crashing music of the wind sub- 
sides and the final crystals fly to 
earth these alabaster birds glide 
noiselessiy to the white wilderness 
below. 

Their stay is short. 

For several days, maybe for a 
week or two, you may find your ex- 
quisite vision in the selfsame spot. 
Each morning as you come near he 
regards you with the same strange 
scrutiny. He is neither hostile, fear- 
ful, nor friendly. His unblinking gaze 
is that of a stranger who watches 
without comment the beings of this 
unknown land. One evening when 
the weather betokens a softening he 
flaps his farewell into the deepening 
dusk and bezins his long, star-lighted 


southward on the roaring tides. 


journey home. 


* 


* 


ITRE PEAK, on Milford 
Sound, rising some five thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty 


feet above the sea, may truly be 
called one of the most remarkable 


mountain spectacles of New Zea- 


land's fiordland. Its striking con- 
tours make it the most widely known 
mountain on the South Island, just 
as the remarkable outline of the 
Matterhorn makes that peak the 
most familiar one of the Swiss Alps. 
Mitre Peak is seen most advanta- 
geously from the upper part of Mil- 
ford Sound, where it falls abruptly 
to the surface of the Sound. 


An Airplane Legend 


Some of the most thrilling results 
which have been brought to light in 
the deciphering of ancient manu- 
scripts in the various libraries of 
Europe, Great Britain, and Ireland 
are those which. contain romantic 
stories which indicate a foreshadow- 


ing of discoveries which we look 
upon as altogether the result of ma- 
terial developments pertaining to the 
present era. 

One of the most curious of these 
is the tale of the appearante of an 
airplane, the account of which was 
written between the years 944 and 
956 A.D., during the reign of an Irish 
king named Congalach. The authen- 
ticity of the date of the manuscript 
is beyond question, and the descrip- 
tion is as follows: 

Congalach reigned in Meath—and 
was evidently given to farming pur- 
suits, for the story goes on to tell 
of his one day attending a fair at 
a place now called Telltown, on the 
Meath Blackwater, midway between 
the towns of Navan and Kells, While 
he was inspecting horses, for which 
that county is famous, a sound in 
the sky caused him, and all the peo- 
ple, to look up, and they beheld a 
large ship floating far above them. 
It appeared to be fully equipped with 
a numerous, and evidently intelli- 
gent crew. After a time, during 
which the people in the fair gazed in 
silent wonder at the phenomenon, 
the huge vessel gradually floated 
toward some clouds into which it en- 
tered, and the awe-struck crowds saw 
it no more. This same story is told 
with slight variations by the Norse 
documents, named Kongs Skuggio. 

Yet another tale is told in one of 
these Irish legends, in which the 
writer prophesies that a time will 
come when carriages without horses 
will run through the streets of Jeru- 
salem. 

These stories are, of course, mere 
legends of imagination, but it is in- 
teresting to find them noted in docu- 
ments of undoubted antiquity, and in 
local as well as in ancient runes and 
sagas; also that such shadows of the 
actualities of the twentieth century 
should have emanated from the 
thoughts of people in the tenth. 

It would be interesting to under- 
stand the mental capacities, and_the 
outlook of the persons who inspired 
such tales; and whé thought them 
of sufficient importance to have them 
recorded on vellum. 


Mitre Peak, South Island. New Zealand 


Cape Cod’s Rugs 


thé mackerel fleet returning into the 
Bay, we left the seashore on the 
north of Provincetown, and made our 
way across the desert to the eastern 
extremity of the town. From the first 
high sand-hill, covered with beach- 
grass and bushes to its top, on the 
edge of the desert, we overlooked 
the shrubby hill and swamp country 
which surrounds Provincetown on 
the north, and protects it, in some 
measure, from the invading sand. 
Notwithetanding the universal bar- 
renness, and the contiguity of the 
desert, I never saw an autumnal land- 
scape so beautifully painted as this 
was. It was like the richest imagi- 
nable spread over an uneven surface; 
no damask nor velvet, nor Tyrian dye 
of stuffs, nor the work of any 1. 
could ever match it. 5 

There was the incredibly bright 
red of the Huckleberry, and the red- 
dish brown of the Bayberry, mingled 
with the bright and living green of 


small Pitch-Pines, and also the duller 
green of the Bayberry, Boxberry, and 
Plum, the yellowish green of the 
Shrub-Oaks, and the various golden 
and yellow and fawn-colored: tints of 
the Birch and Maple and Aspen-—- 
each making its own figure, and, in 
the midst, a few yellow sand-slides 
on the sides of the hills looked like 
the white floor seen through rents 
in the rug. Coming from the country 
as I did, and many autumnal woods 
as I had seen, this was perhaps the 
most novel and remarkable sight that 
I saw on the Cape. Probably the 
brightness of the tints was enhanced 
by contrast with the sand which sur- 
rounds this tract. 

This was a part of the furniture of 
Cape Cod. We had for days walked 
up the long and bleak piazza which 
runs along her Atlantic side, then 
over the sanded floor of her halls, 
and now we were being introduced 
into her boudoir. The hundred white 
sails crowding round Long Point into 
Provincetown Harbor, seen over the 
painted hills in front, looked like toy 
ships upon a mantel-shelf. 

The peculiarity of this autumnal 
landscape consisted in the lowness 
and thickness of the shrubbery, no 
less than in the brightness of the 
tints. It was like a thick stuff of 
worsted or a fleece, and it looked as 
if a giant could take it up by the hem, 
or rather the tasseled fringe which 
trailed out on the sand, and shake 
it, though it needed not to be shaken. 
But no doubt the dust would fly in 
that case, for not a little had accumu- 
lated underneath it. Was it not such 
an autumnal landscape as this which 
suggested our high-colored rugs and 
carpets? Hereafter when I look upon 
a richer rug than usual, and study 
its figures, I shall think there are the 
huckleberry hills, and there the 
denser swamps of boxberry and blue- 
berry; there the shrub-oak patches 
and the bayberries, there the maples 


and the 2 and the pines.— 
THOREAU, in “Cape Cod.” 


Prairie 


Sweeter to me than the salt sea spray, the fragrance of summer rains; 
Nearer my neart than these mighty hills are the wind-swept Kansas plains; 
Dearer the sight of a shy, wild rose by the roadside’s dusty way 

Than all the splendor of poppy fields ablaze in the sun of May. 

Gay as the bold poinsettia is, and the burden of pepper trees, 

The sunflower, tawny and gold and brown, is richer to me than these. 

And rising ever above the song of the hoarse, insistent sea, 


The voice o: the prairie, cal 
—e 


ier CLARE. 


Before sunset, having already seen 


| ford, lives a chair-maker. There is 


laden gardens, the cool sun-lit dairy 


| back. 


Our Friend th 


e Chair-Maker 


In a narrow back street at me 


Wycombe, a country town lying on 
the highroad from London to Ox- 


nothing unusual in this fact, because 
as it happens High Wycombe is 
the home of chair-making. There are 


over two hundred factories or work- 
shops in the town, and carts’ and 
dorries piled high with chairs of 
every conceivable shape and size 
may be seen trundling along the 
London road six days out of the 
seven. 

Our friend the chair-maker has 
no elaborate factory with roaring 
machinery and smoking chimneys. In 
a long wooden loft which may 
one time have been a granary £ 
works away, with one or two as- 
sistants. What he does not know 
about form and polish and style is 
probably not worth knowing. Years 
of practice, the chair-making at- 
mosphere of High Wycombe, and 
numberless illustrations of chairs 
which he takes out of a faded port- 


folio, have all helped to make him 


an expert in the art of chair-mak- 
ing. It must not be supposed that 
he makes anything new. Everything 
he fashions is old before he has fin- 
ished it. That beautiful set of Chip- 
pendale chairs which look as if a 
hundred and fifty years of wear had 
mellowed their bright polish into a 
tawny richness was made only last 
week in his factory. His practiced 
eye chose the seasoned timber, his 
deft assistants carved those claw- 
shaped feet, his expert knowledge 
laid that “antique” polish. There, 
in the corner is a bunch of small 
chains made :nto a flail, with which 
the sharp corners are beaten down, 
and the wear and tear of one and a 
half centuries completed in ten min- 
utes. 

Time is indeed a relative condi- 
tion in the thought of our friend the 
chair-maker. People like antiques; 
the best people prefer well-made 
ones. He supplies their need by 
turning out a chair strong, durable, 
almost as beautiful as one made by 
an eighteenth century craftsman, and 
exhibiting all the outward signs of 
wear and mellowness. 

There is no déception in his meth- 
ods. He tells everything to the casual 
visitor. An old spindle-back chair 
has been brought in to be mended be- 
cause nobody’can make a good job 
of it except a chair-maker at Wy- 
combe. He fumbles in his faded 
portfoiio re produces a plate of its 
original. A “Goldsmith,” he calls it. 
The owner is thrilled, for he pur- 
chased his treasure in the market of 
a north country town for seven shil- 
lings and sixpence, and now the 
chair-maker has furnished it with 
Goldsmith. We see Oliver sitting 
with his buckled shoes and black 
knee breechés. There is a romance 
about that chair; perhaps Goldsmith 
himself rested in it. Anyway, many 
generations of honest working men 
have rested their limbs on its smooth 
surface. Their round apple-faces, 
high beaver hats, and rough linen 
smocks come vividly to memory; 
their ivy clad cottages, and rose- 


where the good wife churned, and 
the wide inglenook where gran’ma 
was always to be found in winter 
time. They stretch in a long line of 
generations, changed in their cos- 
tumes, changed in their characters, 
broadened in their ideals, but with 
them all is the dear old spindle- 


The visitor comes back to earth 
with a start to hear the voice of 


ficulty. “The young ones won't take 
the trouble,” he ventures. “But there 
are good men yet in Wycombe,” he 
} aseures me. “Men as good as what 


were with Chippendale, if they could 
only be got together.” From what 
he says it appears that the experts 
are of an independent nature, the 
survivors of a superior race. They 
view the machine-made article much 
as a great artist would regard a 
cheap iithograph, an object below 
his condescension, and not enter- 
“ing into the realm of his distin- 
guished profession. Some of them 
work for themselves, others do not 
work at all, a few of them, like my 
friend, ply their craft for the dealer. 
Whichever course they pursue they 
are privileged beings, living some- 
times in humble circumstances, but 
always surrounded by the sesthetic 
atmosphere of High Wycombe chair- 
making. 


Speech’ 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
For speech 
wide as air. 
verywhere. 


I delve in a treas 
All found in it got 


Every delver puts more in, 

And takes, but leaves all. I begin 
To see the speech-hoard-of all time 
And measure its demesne sublime 
When I recall, “Let there be light.” 


Thereafter, on, as opals in my sight,' 


I may survey all speech to know, 

And speculate which glint shone for 

Which sage; which flame a seer 
would blow. 


For speech 
I delve in a treasury free as air. 
All of it usable everywhere, 


MARTHA WEBSTER MERRIEHEW. 


Noon in the Plaza 


It was high noon, and the rays of 
the sun, that hung poised directly 
overhead in an intolerable white 
glory, fell straight as plummets upon 
the roofs and streets of Guadalajara. 
The adobe walls and sparse brick 
sidewalks of the drowsing town radi- 
ated the heat in an oily, quivering 
shimmer. The leaves of the euca- 
lyptus trees around the Plaza 
drooped motionless, limp and re- 
laxed under the scorching, searching 
blaze. The shadows of these trees 
had shrunk to their smallest cir- 
cumference, contracting close about 
the trunks. The shade had dwindled 
to the breadth of a mere line. The 
sun was everywhere. The heat ex- 
haling from: brick and plaster and 
metal met the heat that steadily 
descended blanketwise and smother- 
ing, from the pale, Acorched sky. 
Only the lizards—they lived in chinks 
of the crumbling abode and in inter- 
stices of the sidewalks—remained 
without, motionless, as if stuffed. ... 
At long intervals the prolonged drone 
of an insect developed out of the 
silence, vibrated a moment in a 


soothing, somnolent, long note, then 


trailed slowly into the quiet again. 
Somewhere in the interior of one of 
the ‘dobe houses a guitar snored * 
hummed sleepily. On the roof of 

hotel a group of pigeons cooed * 
cessantly with subdued, liquid mur- 
murs, very plaintive; a cat, per- 
fectly white, with a pink nose and 
thin, pink lips, dozed complacently 
on a fence rail, full in the sun. In a 
corner of the Plaza three hens wal- 
lowed in the baking hot dust, their 
wings flutte clucking comfort- 


the ot ie Sa 2 | 
Yes, he can get as much work as 
he wants, but craftamen are the die- 


ably—Franx Norais, in The Octo- 
pus.” | 


A 


God’s Plan for Man 


Written for The Christian Science Monttor 


E Bible teaches that God's 
plan for man includes good 
only. From this it follows that 
man, whom God creates, is good, and 
that he possesses every divine qual- 
ity necessary to work out his part in 
God's plan for him. Because the real 
man comes from God, divine Mind, 
man thinks divinely, and his activi- 
ties are righteous. He is conscious 
of and expresses health, freedom, 
intelligence, plentiful supply, and all 
good, forever. 

This glorious truth may seem as- 
tonishing to one whose life seems 
mutilated with sin or disease. But 
God loves man. Christ Jesus labored 
unceasingly to prove this, by letting 
his life be the unfolding of God’s 
plan for him. He did this by keeping 
himself free from belief in sin, dis- 
ease, and death, and by overcoming 
these evils for others; and he taught 
unmistakably that everyone may 
learn hov. to destroy in his experi- 
ence whatever is unlike God, good 


Centuries passed ere the ingrati- 


tude, envy, and hate which attempted 
to destroy Christ Jesus were suffi- 
ciently overcome for his glorious life 
to be understood. Mrs. Eddy’s appre- 
ciation of him and his healing work, 
her love for God and man, and her 
pity for suffering humanity, cleared 
her way to search the Bible until she 
discovered the definite rules which 
Christ Jesus applied to remove sin, 
sickness, and death. She learned that 
these rules are the truth about God 
and man, which may be scientifically 
applied and proved by everyone who 
seeks sufficiently to understand and 
obey them.. 

Christian Science teaches that sin 
and sickness are the manifestation of 
erroneous beliefs. “Remove error from 
thought, and it will not appear in 
effect,” is a rule given in “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures” 
(p. 40) by Mrs. Eddy. And on page 
234 she writes: “Sin and disease must 


| be thought before they can be mani- 


fested, You must control evil thoughts 
in the first instance, or they will con- 
trol you in the second.” Obedience 
to Christianly scientific rules re- 
moves obstructive beliefs, and allows 
humanity to move Godward. 

Since God is the only cause, and 
creator, and all good, disease has 
neither cause nor creator. Disease is 
error. It is sin and faith in disease, 
which are to be removed by the un- 
derstanding that man is perfect and 


‘| spiritual, wholly separate from error 


or any belief of error; that he is 
at-one with God, “being enriched in 
every thing to all bountifulness,” 


The “Scottish 
Vandyke”’ 


I cannot help feeling surprised that 
a time teeming with the elements of 
strife and commotion shauld have 
produced an artist of such merit as 
George Jamesone. Of this painter, 
distinguished by the name of the 
Scottish Vandyke, less is known then 


I could wish He was the son of 
an architect, and was born in Aber- 
deen in the year 1586. He went 
abroad; studied under Rubens in the 
company of Vandyke; 
Scotland in 1628; and commenced his 
professional career in Edinburgh. 
His earliest works are chiefly painted 
on panel; he afterwards used fine 
linen cloth. Having made some suc- 
cessful attempts in landscape and 
history he relinquished them for por- 
traiture—a branch of the art which 
this island has never failed to patron- 
ize. He acquired some fame in his 
day, and was considered, after Van- 
dyke, the ablest of the scholars of 
Rubens. His excellence consists in 
softness and delicacy, and in a man- 
ner broad and transparent. His col- 
ouring is beautiful; his shades not 
changed, but helped by varnish; and 
there is very little appearance of the 
pencil. 

When Charlies visited Scotland in 
1633, he sat for his portrait to Jame- 
sone, and rewarded him with a dia- 
mond ring from his own finger. Many 


of his portraits are still to be found 


(in 1879) in the houses of the Scut- 
tish nobility and gentry. . . 

In the genealogy of the House of 
Breadalbane ‘oceurs the following 
singular memorandum. It is dated 
1635: 

“Sir Colin Campbell, eighth laird 
of Glenorchy, gave unto George 
Jamesone, painter in Edinburgh, for 
Robert and David Bruces, kings of 
Scotland, and Charles the First, king 
of Great Britain, and his majesty’s 
queen, and for nine more of the 
queens of Scotiand, their portraits, 
which are now in the hall of Bal- 
lock (now Taymouth), the sum 
of two hundred and threescore 
pounds. Moreover the said Sir Colin 
gave to the said George Jamesone for 
the knight of Locnore’s lady, and the 
first countess of Argyle, and six of 
the ladies of Glenorchy, their por- 
traits, and the said Sir Colin, his own 
portrait, which are set up in the 
chamber of Deas at Ballock, one 
hundred and fourscore pounds.” 

All these portraits are in tolerable 
preservation; and when the colors 
were fresh, and men surveyed them 
who had not been rendered too fas- 
tidious by the grand dashing free- 
dom of posture and magical colour- 
ing of Vandykes and Reynoldses, it 
is no wonder their e was 
great.... 

When we consider the circum- 
stances of the painter, and his times 
his want of instructors and mod- 


* es @ 


els, and the various difficulties which 


the fanatical prejudices of that 
dark age must have presented to any 
cultivator of the graceful arts—it is 
impossible not to admit that Scot- 
land has all reason to be proud of 
George Jamesone.—From “Eminent 
British Painters,” by ALLAN Cun- 
NINGHAM. : 


Free for Fruition 


All freedom is worthless unless it 
brings forth fruit, and the fruit must 
be in speech and in act.—Logp Court- 
NET or Penwirn, in “Cornish 
Granite.” 


returned to’ 


as the Bible teaches. God is man’s 
Father-Mother. God guards him, 
guides him, and supplies him with 
unlimited intelligence, since God is 
divine Mind, the only creator of * 
universe, including man. 

Jesus lived in obedlence to God, 
and this gave him his authority ard 
power. He said, “As I hear, I judge: 
and my judgment is just.” If one who 
believes in disease will turn his at- 
tention away from a so-called mate- 
rial body to his mental condition, 
refuse to think about disease, under- 
stand that thoughts of disease have 
neither source nor manifestation 
except as delusion, and remain pa- 
tiently attentive to divine Mind, then 
good, true ideas from God will come 
to him. Proportionably as this is 
done, the delusion of disease is re- 
moved, and one’s life progresses in 
God's way, naturally and joyously. 

Christian Science reveals the ne- 
cessity of removing sinful as well as 
diseased beliefs, because sin tends to 
disease. Jesus taught this when he 
said to the man whom he had previ- 
ously healed, “Sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come unto thee.” Divine 
Love removes hate and fear; the un- 
derstanding of purity removes lust; 
and honesty removes dishonesty, Self- 
pity, self-condemnation, and the de- 
sire to think and to talk about disease 
are removed by the understanding 
that the real-man is created to serve 
good only, that man’s true selfhood 
is healthy and sinless, and that he 
has no desires except those which 
pass from God to man. 

From many thousands of human 
lives, sin and disease are being 
removed, a fact which gives assur- 
ance that everyone may enjoy the 
some divine privilege. Beliefs of sin 
and disease apparently obstruct God’s 
plan for man; but with the removal 
of the false by the true, health and 
holiness appear. Gratitude is a mar- 
velous weapon in the removal. Will- 
ess to work and persistence to 
win are also needed; and much pa- 
tience and grace are necessary. But 
the process of removal need not al- 
ways be prolonged. Fully to grasp 
God’s goodness and man’s perfection 
brings healing instantly. Such heal- 
ing is aptly described by the follow- 
ing lines which Mrs. Eddy quotes in 
“Miscellaneous Writings” (p. 61): 


“When from the lips of Truth one 
mighty breath 

Shall, like a whirlwind, scatter in 
its breeze 

The whole dark pile of human mock- 
eries; 

Then shall the reign of Mind com- 
mence on earth, 

And starting fresh, as from a second 
birth, 

Man in the sunshine of the world’s 
new spring, 

Shall walk transparent like some 
holy thing.” 
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The Trail of the Snow Sculptor 


By MABEL S. MERRILL 


LISTER GRAY and his sis- 

8 A ters, Hazel and Robin, were 
hiding in their garden play- 

house to watch the birds 
Outside, when there came a soft knock 


vat the door. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if that’s Brian 
Lutes come to tell us that he has 
‘thought of another place to look for 
n white owl,” whispered Alister. “He 
has thought of nothing but white 
owls since the Natural History So- 
ciety offered $25 for a living speci- 
men.“ 

„Or maybe he has hit on another 
scheme for getting Verne Kilbourne 
into our Junior Naturalists’ Club,” 
suggested Hazel, But I don't think 
it will be a bit of use. He seems to 
„Dave decided not to have anything 
to do with us.” 

The visitor at the door proved to 
be, not Brian Lutes but ‘little Star 
Kilbourne, sister of the boy who had 
refused to join the club The Kil- 
bournes had lately moved into a new 
house a few rods down the street and 
Verne had entered high school. Every- 
body was inclined to like him but 
for some reason he had what Alister 
Gray called “standoffish” ways. He 
not only refused to join the Junior 


‘Naturalists but he kept away from the trees here last week. But I couldn't 


the boys as if he were not the least 
Interested in anything they did. They 
could not find out how he spent his 
spare time. 
Star’s News 

Star had her finger on her lip as 
she stepped softly inside. There's 
a strange bird in your maple tree,” 
she whispered. “He looks all gold 
when he flies in the sunshine. You 
can see him if you don't make a 
noise.” 

They all moved quietly to the one 
window of the garden house, There 
was a feeding station in the shrub- 
bery just outside, and four bluejays 
on the ground were picking up corn 
so busily that they looked like four 

._ whirling pools of blue on the snow. 
The Grays were quite used to such 
Sights, but little Star’s eyes grew 
wider and wider as she gazed. Then 


„she pointed up into a maple tree 


» where a handsome evening grosbeak 
‘was fidgeting about. His hues of yel- 
low, white and black were rather 
, dim in the shadow, but when he 
„ flashed across a sunlit open space 
‘there was some truth in the de- 
' scription “all gold.” 
, “First evening grosbeak we've seen 
„this year and he is early, too,” com- 
' mented Alister. “Let’s go out and 
gee if we can find the rest of the 
, flock; there ought to be a dozen, 
anyway.“ 
Star went with them, her face full 
ot delight. When, far down a wind- 
ing walk in the shrubbery of the big 
garden, they found 8 or 10 more 
' golden birds, she sighed happily. 
hose birds will be around here 
„all winter,” Alister told her. “Slip 
through into our garden any time 
you want to look at them. See here, 
little girl, if you are interested in 
. birds you can join the club and go 
' bird-spying with us up on the moun- 
’ tain.” 
| “Oh,” cried the child, I'd love to, 
» but Verne won't join and Mother 
won't let me unless he does. She 
mays I can’t go off into all those 
| rough places without Verne to take 
care of me.” 

„We'll take care of you,” coaxed 
Hazel, patting the curly head. “But 
| Why won't your brother join the club, 
Star? We have all urged him as 


~ * Jard as we dare. Lately, he just keeps’ 


away from us as if he were offended.” 
Oh, no, he isn’t like that. But he 
thinks bird study is silly and stupid 
and he says he can’t afford to spend 
‘his time running around the way 
vou do because he has something 
better to amuse him. Well, I don't 
think it’s silly a bit—I think it’s 

thrilling. There, I hear Mother call- 
Ing me.” 

She ran away in answer to that 
voice from the new house down the 
etreet beyond the big garden. The 

three Grays followed the flock of 
grosbeaks which had gone deeper 
into a garden jungle. Chickadees 

' gtrummed overhead and a goldfinch 

in sober winter clothes dropped a 
few soft notes from an elder tree. 


A Snow Sphinx 
At a turn of the path they stood 
till to gaze with astonishment at 


something in a narrow open space. 
It was a figure of the Sphinx modeled 
In snow and lying on the top of a 
hard snow pedestal that looked like 
n block of marble. The face of the 
mythical creature was so finely 
carved that its mysterious smile 
shone out in a surprisingly life-like 
way. It was really a beautiful piece 
of work. 
Who under the sun has been 
here?“ muttered Alister. Didn't 
know we had a snow sculptor like 
that around this neighborhood. Some: 
' body must have worked for days to 
make that. He could, you know, with- 
out our seeing him. I don’t believe 
we have been.down in this part of 
the garden for a fortnight at least.“ 
They found a well-trodden path 
through the deep snow to the stone 
wall between the garden and an old 


‘ orchard. But beyond the wail, there 


was such a network of snowshoe and 
Ski trails that they could not trace 
out any particular one. So they went 
along the wall to the street that ran 
past the east side of the garden. 
There they were pounced upon by 
Brian Lutes, who had been looking 
for them. 
Det your skis, Alister—and you 
girls can come along, too. Karel 
Howard thinks he has seen a white 
‘ Owl over on the island. A dozen of 
' the club members have gone and 
we're going to have a picnic lunch- 
eon at the cabin while we watch. 
Well show that high-headed Verne 
‘ Kilbourne that he is missing a lot 
of fun by not joining.” 
How can you show him when he 
won't be there?” asked Alister. “I 
don't think the fellow is high-headed, 
either. I can’t make out what he is. 
Never mind, old man, we'll be with 
Fou in three minutes.“ 
A short cut took them through the 
* orchard to the river which flowed to 
; the west of the little town. The 
island was easily reached on the ice 
and they went up through the bushes 
to a clearing where an old log cabin 
stood. It was not exactly the prop- 
erty of the Junior Naturalists, but 
they used it when they liked. N 
bushes were full of club members 


and Karel Howard came running to 
meet Alister. 

“There have been funny doings at 
the cabin since we were here last,” 
averred Karel. “Just you come and 
look.” 

He led the way to the log house 
and they all stood staring. Across 
the threshold of the closed door the 
heavy figure of a lion, sculptured in 
snow, stood guarding the place, while 
on the window sill a snow cat was 
sitting, its tail curled about two 
glistening but realistic white paws. 

The Snowy Owl 

More remarkable yet, a little way 
off on a tall pedestal of snow sat a 
“snowy owl” indeed, since it was 
made entirely of that substance with 
the exception of two yellow glass 
marbles which had been stuck in for 
eyes. It was startlingly lifelike, and 
if it had been perched on a tree it 
might have been taken at first glance 
for a living bird. 

“Hello,” exclaimed Alister, “so our 
snow sculptor has been at work down 
here? Was this the big white owl you 
thought you saw, Karel I don’t won- 
der he fooled you.” 

“No, no,” protested Karel. “I did 
see a white owl, a live one, fly into 


get near him, so this morning I told 
the other fellows and we came down 
tosee if we could get another glimpse. 
He was a huge bird, I tell you, with 
a wing spread of five or six feet, and 
he stood as tall as this snow image 
here.” 

“What do you make of it, Alister?” 
asked Brian excitedly. 

“Not much, except that this snow 
sculptor, whoever he is, would be 
worth knowing. He is no amateur, if 


you ask me! I suppose it must be, 
someone from the artists’ colony that | 
winters at Bear Point up river to; 
study snow scenery. But it’s queer 
he should be down here doing such | 
jobs as this. You’d think a real artist | 
would want to put his time into some- 

thing that would not melt as soon as 

the sun came out.” 

The snow lion guarding the cabin 
entrance was such a fine piece of 
work that they could not make up 
their minds to destroy it as they 
would have had to in order to get 
the door open. , 

“The windows are so small the 
littlest kid couldn’t crawl through,” 
grumbled Brian. “I call it pretty 
stupid of that fellow to put his mas- 
terpiece right across the doorway!” 

“Unless he did it to keep us out,” 
suggested Hazel. “Perhaps he has 
hidden some of his belongings in the 
cabin and put the snow lion here 
for a kind of ‘keep out’ sign. But the 
fireplace is outdoors anyway, and we 
don’t need to go in except for our 
knives and forks and things of that 
kind. I’m sure I'd rather eat with 
my fingers than see that handsome 
lion broken up.” 

They all agreed, though Brian still 
looked discontented. When the bacon 
he was toasting took fire he dropped 
it in disgust and said: 

“Look here, don’t you remember 
that the cabin has a little back door? 
It’s behind the wool he piled against 
it. I’m going to dig into that pile 
and get the door open and fetch out 
the camp frying-pan.” 

They left their cooking to help 
him, and the wood piled against the 
back wall of the cabin flew so fast 
that the hidden door was soon re- 
vealed. Brian was about to pull it 
open when there came a shout from 
the bushes behind him. 

“Here, don’t do that! You'll let 
him out, first thing you know. He is 
shut up in the cabin and it’s just 
dark enough in there to make him 


lively.” 
7 Verne Kilbourne 
With these words, a tall boy came 
bounding out of the bushes and laid 


his hand on Brian’s arm. Brian 
dropped the hasp he had liftei and 
turned to stare at the newcomer. It 
was Verne Kilbourne. 

“Come around to the window,” said 
Verne, “and I'll show you my 
prisoner. He got into the cabin a 
few days ago when I left the door 
open and I shut him in till I could get 
a good look at the old chap.” : 

Through the glass of the little 
front window they soon made out 
the tall, white shape of a huge 
arctic owl, doubtless the same one 
Karel had seen flying about in the 
trees. 

“I wanted to use him for a model,” 
explained Verne. “I could make a 
lion and cat and so on from pictures 
in books, but I had never had a 
chance at a fellow like that. I got 
some bird books and read up about 
how to feed him—and say”—the boy 
reddened and laughed—‘“I’ve found 
out so many things about birds that 
if you should ask me again to join 
that club of yours, maybe I would. 
I've always thought it was more fun 
to do things like these snow images 
than to poke around in the woods. 
But maybe I can do both.” 

“Of course you can,” returned 
Alister promptly, “and a fellow who 
can make a whole menagerie all by 


himself ought to be the best kind of | bo 


material for a naturalists’ club.” 
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Jimmie Learns to Make “Biscuit” 


S USUAL, Jimmie paused as 
he passed the workroom 
and gazed in at the haif- 
open door. But today, oh 

boy! He could stop as long as he 
liked for he had just delivered his 
last package. And the thrower him- 
self was at work at his wheel—what 
good fortune! 

Perhaps the potter had noticed 
Jimmie’s eager face before. At any 
rate, after a few moments he looked 
across the room and smiled a wel- 
come: “Come in, if you have time. 
I have to work even if it is Satur- 
day afternoon. And so do you, I 
guess?” 

The alert little errand boy needed 
no second invitation. In a moment 
he was at the kindly gray-haired 
workman's side. “I don't want to 
bother you—but I have wanted like 
anything to get close and watch you 
work. My wark is done for the day 
so I can stay as long as you'll 
let me.” ; 

Fascinated, the boy watched the 
whirling potter’s-wheel and saw the 
beautiful form of a vase-to-be take 
shapé before his very eyes. “It must 
be great to make things like that. 
Do you like to feel it in your hands?” 

The man looked at the boy. Some- 
thing in the words or the tone had 
arrested his attention. Feel it? 
Did you ever work in clay?” 

“Oh no—not real clay. I made 
things with mud to amuse a little 
girl who couldn’t play with the rest 
of us. On a farm last year. The Fresh 
Air Children, yOu know. Some of the 
things dried out in the sun, and the 
little girl said she would keep them 
always. But of course she can't. 
They do something to them, in places 
like this, to make them harder than 
the sun does don’t they?“ 

„Want to try a bit of this?“ The 
potter placed a bit of moist clay in 
the boy’s hands and pointed to a 
board near by. 

Hard at Work 

There was silence in the room for 
some minutes. The boy was intent 
upon his own work. He must do his 
best, he thought, since the man was 


so nice about letting him try. The 
potter watched the boy with keen 
interest. 

Either not realizing there were 
tools in front of him or else not 
liking to touch them, Jimmie hastily 
pulled his cheap little knife out of 
his pocket and used it to scratch 
some of the clay from the bowl he 
was building. “Try this modeling 
tool,” suggested the potter, quietly 
pushing several tools in front of the 


y. 
By this time Jimmie was so in- 
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terested in his work that he had 
forgotten all feeling of shyness. He 
picked up a tool and tried it. That's 
great! I can do better with that. 
I used the corner of an old harness 
buckle down on the farm to get this 
smooth in here’—pointing to the 
curving rim. 

The wheel was whirring, but 50 
years of its use permitted its opera- 
tor to use Ais eyes elsewhere. An 
eager light came into the blue kindli- 
ness of them. But the boy did not 
look up. 

Now is that good enough?” he in- 
quired at length. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Wagner— 
by this time Jimmie had learned his 
name — 1 think you have a very 
marked gift for this work. I have 
nine children, and not one could 
make a bowl as good as this. We 
will fire ft and see how it comes out.“ 

“You reaNy think it’s good enough 
to bake!” There was almost awe in 
Jimmie’s tone, 

Mr. Wagner smiled encouragingly 
again. “Come with me and let’s see 
where it will be ‘baked.’ By the way, 
after the first baking the clay is 
called “biscuit”? It ig a French word 
and. means “twice baked.” We don’t, 
as a rule, associate hardness with 
good biscuit, do we? But that is what 
we want when we bake pottery 
biscuit. 

They went through the doors into 
the part where visitors were rarely 
permitted—the kilns and the glazing 
rooms. 

Preparing the Clay 

There were bags of the clay. “We 
get some from England, and some 
from various markets in this coun- 
try,” explained the potter. “It is 
broken up, dried in the sun, and 
cleaned by washing in water. Then it 
is sieved several times. When it is 


ready for the modifying elements 
(every pottery has its own gecrets, 
you know) it is all like thick cream. 
In that form it is called “slip.” It is 
forced through a series of straining 
| bags till it is stiff enough to work. 
Then it is wedged—a kneading proc- 


ess to expel air bubbles—and then it 


is ready for the thrower.” 

“That’s what you are, a. thrower, 
isn’t it?” asked Jimmie. “But I have 
seen other people here making things 
without a wheel.” 

“I have used a wheel for 50 years. 
The big manufacturers are dispensing 
with handthrewers somewhat, and we 
are becomihg scarce. But sometimes 
it seems in a man to handle the clay 
and he finds himself willing tosspend 
years of hard practicing until he can 
use the wheel expertly. Perhaps you 
will?” 

“I wish I could work here out of 
school,” said Jimmie, wistfully. 

“Perhaps you can. Now let us see 
what happens to the pots. 

The Kiln 
“This is one of the kilns. You can 
stack 2000 pieces in here. Whether 
built up by hand, with coils, by means 


of moulds, on the wheel, or by what- 


Same way, after a few days of dry- 
ing in these cupboards. See this little 
place? We watch the firing through 
this peek-hole. Air would crack the 
pottery if a draught got in. Yet we 
have to watch it. See, each piece is 
arranged so that it does not touch its 
neighbor, and so that the heat can 
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get to it evenly. It is several days 
| before the pieces are fired and cooled 


and the door is opened again.” 

“It must be exciting to open the 
door and see how they look,” said 
Jimmie. “May I be here some time 
when the doors come open?” 
“Yes, indeed. We rarely allow 
visitors, but perhaps by then you 
won't be exactly a visitor. We need 
just the right kind of boy here I be- 
lieve, I will see my employer—a lady, 
by the way. She is famous all over 


ever method, they are finished in the 


the world for her designs, and glazes, 
and especially for her tiles. 
“Now, here is where the pieces are 


sometimes it is painted on, sometimes 
the article is dipped into it. But it 
is all called ‘glazing.’ ”’ 

“I don’t see any like the ones up- 
stairs,” rearked Jimmie, “are they 
glazed somewhere else?“ 

The question seemed to please Mr. 
Wagner. “You are observing. But 
you don’t guess yet that the glazes 
change in appearance in the kiln 
after they receive their second firing. 
Now look there” and he pointed to 
several quite dingy daubs of color 
which someone had evidently been 
trying out on dabs of clay. “Some- 
times we put two colors on, and that 
gives the iridescent effect. Much of 
a pottery’s mystery lies in the glazing 
room. Most potteries do not allow 
visitors near the glazers. That is 
only fair.“ 

“But I must get back to my wheel. 
We are behind in our orders and I am 
helping out by working overtime, We 
can talk as we work, you know.” 

+ + > 

Some weeks afterward Jimmie 
might have been seen, very much at 
home, in the famous pottery, eagerly 
doing his best to further its progress 
by being a very efficient errand boy 
and handy-man, and learning—learn- 
ing—learning. 


glazed. Sometimes it is sprayed on, 


The Friendly Squirrel 
NE busy Saturday morning 
as I stood at my phone near 

the windows of our stairway 
landing, I was attracted by 
the antics of a fat little squirrel sit- 
ting on the limb of a tree near by. 
He seemed in such a happy frame of 
mind, shaking himself, whisking his 
fluffy little tail this way and that 
and reveling in the glorious warm 
sunshine. 

Rather cautiously I raised the win- 
dow whereupon he gave me @ saucy 
little look but showed no intention 
of leaving. I descended to the pantry 
where I found a basket of nuts and 
hastened back with one for my 
newly-found friend. 

A short time later I heard a noise 
at the windows above the old piano 
which stands in our hall, and, look- 
ing up, I saw Mr. Squirrel watching 
me intently. Out upon the porch I 
went with another titbit and clucked 
softly to call him. Down upon the 
porch he scampered and took the 
proffered delicacy, not even moving 
when the postman came with the 
morning mail. I closed the door then, 
and sat down to enjoy the letters to 
the accompaniment of a little 
“seratch, scratch” at the door. I 
finally opened it to my new little 

ing animal friend. 

Later that day when our sister and 
brother came for a visit, Mr. Squir- 
rel appeared at the living-room win- 

aw. So we opened the front door 
8 y and sat awaiting develop- 
ments, having in the meantime taken 
some more nuts from the bowl. 
Pretty soon, ever so cautiously, in he 
came, standing now and then on his 
hind feet as if to scan this new do- 
main and get his bearings. It did 
not take much coaxing before he was 
climbing up upon our chairs and 
even into our laps. One big nut he 
promptiy refused, and waited until 
we gave him another. Although we 
again and again offered him this dis- 
carded nut, he promptly rejected it, 
and at our last offer, dropped it upon 
the floor, where it rolled far from 
reach. : 
| A week passed to the day before he 
again came scratching at our door. 
He walked about the house fear- 
lessly, coming quite close to Billy 
the colored man as he worked about, 
until he finally found the pantry 
where the nuts were stored. Again 
and again he took one, scampering 
out to bury it, but always returning 
for more. 

I saw him but one Saturday more 
before he discontinued these visits, 
but on other days I sometimes find 
him stretched comfortably along the 
limb of the big poplar near our bed- 
room window from which I some- 
times talk to him. But he just looks 
lazily at me as if to say, “I’m just 
so very content right here, I don’t 
believe I’ll come a-visiting today, if 
you'll excuse me.” A. M. H. 


Wings 


Written for The Christian Science Montt or 


In trees the birdlings flit from bough 
to bough, 

Each eager day they joy to fly and 
sing ; 

Why go with heavy tread from stair 
to stair 

When we can find the wings in ev- 
erything? 


Martha Hardy Trimble 


Key to puzzle published. Dec. 23: 


SPAde, INk—Spain. 
GREEn, CEnt—Greece, 
PEn, RUe—Perun. 

INch, DIAI]—India. 

CAt, NAp, DAy—Canada. 
CHILd, In—Chili. 
BURn, MAp—Burmea. 
ALI, ASs, KAte—Alaska, 
Wan, LESs—Wales. 
CHIck, NAve—China. 
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A Busy and Successful Four-H 
Club Girl 


Ashland, Ore. 
Special Correspondence 


O TASK is too menial if it's 

going to help someone. This 

is the attitude of Mary Galey, 

Oregon high school girl who 
won national honors at the recent 
International exhibition of 4-H club 
work in Chicago because of her out- 
standing record for high scores, 
number of completed. projects, club 
leadership and other activities in the 
4-H club work. 

Mary Las a long record of success 
behind her, and this is partly due to 
Mary’s mother, who. decided a long 
time ago that something had to be 
found to keep the little hands busy. 
She began teaching her to sew when 
she was 3 years old—piecing a quilt 
on the sewing machine. When the 
quilt was begun Mary could only run 
the machine by turning the upper 
wheel with her tiny hands. As the 
months passed she could run the ma- 
chine with one foot while standing 
on the other, and by the time the 
article was finished, which. was be- 
fore her fifth birthday, she had 
grown so that she could sit in a 
chair and run the treadle with both 


feet. 

Then her grandmother. began 
teaching her knitting. crocheting, 
tatting and fine sewing. Mary was 
taught that all stitches must be 
even, small and perfectly placed. 
Thus the foundation was laid for the 
success won in later years. 

For the last three years Mary has 
won first place in divisions 1, 2 and 
3, in sewing at the county fair, which 
entitled her to exhibit at the state 
fair, and gave her a free trip thera, 
At the state fair she again won first 
place, and this award each year has 
been a scholarship, including travel- 
ing expenses, to the two weeks sum- 
mer school held at the Oregon Ag- 
ricultural College for all boys and 
girls engaged in club work. This 
year she also won first place in 
cooking, but only a minor place on 
her canning exhibit. 

In 1925 she was one of the two 
high point girls in the State, and 
then the awards were a gold wrist 
watch, a banquet on the private car 
of E. L. King, superintendent of 
Southern Pacific Lines in Oregon, 
and a week’s visit at the Crater 
Lake Lodge as the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. R. W. Price of that place. 


Joy, was a schoolmate of Mary’s, 


— from Ashland, and the two girls 
spent a wonderful week, hiking, 
boating, dancing, feeding bears and 
chipmunks and doing everything that 
could be done .at this attractive 
place. 

Mary’s home life is simple. She 
helps her mother with every branch 
of the housework from dishwashing 
and sweeping to entertaining guests, 
at meals or otherwise. She does prac- 
tically all of her own sewing and in 
the summer frequently finds time to 
make some garments for her younger 
sister and her mother. 

At schoo] she takes part in many 
activities. She has been pianist for 
the high school orchestra since she 
entered high school. She has been a 
member of the glee club, girl re- 
serves, and on the staff of the school 
paper. 

For recreation she swims and 
plays tennis. She does not often go 
to the movies because she says she 
has too many other things to do. 
When she does go she picks a film 
| which she has heard recommended. 


WINTERGREEN 
U-m-m-m-m Children! 

You'll Enjoy Its 

Delightful 

Cool 

Flavor 


a * 
‘ Three Things to Remember 


about 
Revelation Tooth Powder 


(1) It thoroughly cleans your 
teeth without any harmful, 
scratchy grit. 


(2) It polishes the enamel to a 
pearly lustre. 


(3) Keeps your gums hard and 
firm. 


Sold Everywhere 
Aucusr E. Drucxer Co. 


The second high point girl,. Adena 


J 


San Francisco, Calif. 


ö 
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Current Events 


India and the Philippines 
N INDIA and the Philippines the 
British and American govern- 
] are faced with somewhat 
similar problems. Great Britain 
in India and the United States in the 
Philippines are ruling over alien peo- 
ples who sometimes appear to be 
loudly clamoring for self-government 
and release from a foreign yoke. 

Are these people capable of self- 
government? That is the question. 
The generally accepted answer seems 
to be that they are not at present, 
but that there is no reason why they 
should not become so, if they. are 
willing to take thé necessary steps. 

It is an interesting and significant 
fact that in both countries a step 
forward in this path leading to self- 
government has recently been taken. 

India has just been through the 
throes of a general election, and the 
results are decidedly hopeful. The 
Swarajist Party, who have for some 
years now stood in the way of real 
progress in India, refusing to work 
with the Government, and wrecking 
and obstructing its policy wherever 
possible, have lost so many seats, 
both in the Central Legislative As- 
sembly at the capital and in the 
local councils of the provinces, that 
except in Bengal and Madras they 
are in a decided minority. India 
seems definitely waking up to the 
recognition that nothing can be 
gained by a policy of non-co-opera- 
tion; that it is necessary to learn by 
gradual experience what it means to 
govern a vast country like India, 
with its differing races, languages, 
and creeds; and that the wiser 
policy is to make the best of those 
opportunities in the way of govern- 
ment that they already possess. 

In the Philippines, this step for- 
ward is to be found in the Thompson 
report. Colonel Thompson was sent 
by President Coolidge to investigate 
conditions in the Islands, and the 
cause of the friction and unrest to be 
found there, and his report has now 
been presented to Congress by the 
President. The Filipinos have for a 
long time protested against the mili- 
tary aspect of the American adminis- 
tration, and to their great satisfac- 
tion Colonel Thompson agrees with 
them. He says that while in the early 
days of American control the Philip- 
pines may have presented a military 
problem, their problems now are 
rather those of civil administration 
and economic development. He there- 
fore proposes that some immediate 
changes be made in this respect. 

Thus both for India and the Philip- 
pines there is progress—the sort of 
progress that, while it may seem 
slow to some, should prove both true 
and enduring. 


_ Nobel Peace Prizes 
It is a wonderful sign of the prog- 
ress that has been made in healing 
the wounds left by the Great War 


that the names of a Frenchman ad 
a German should be found side” 
side in the awarding of the Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1928. This pris 
has been divided between tide 
Briand, Foreign Minister of 
and Dr. Gustav Stresemann, 
Minister of Germany. 

The 1926 prize has 


to Sir Austen Chamberlain, ; 
land’s Foreign Minister, and to Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes, Vice-President of 
the United States. 
The three European 
were all chosen because 
work in connection with 
carno treaties—so great 
toward wisdom and peace 
word “Locarno” has come 
for an atmosphere of conciliation. 
Vice-President Dawes was honored 
because of the famous Dawes Plan 
which did so much to help Germany 
financially. 
The Nobel prizes were founded by | 
who was 
They 


the La- 
an effort 
that the 
to- stand 


Alfred B. Nobel of Sweden, 
also the inventor of dynamite. 

are given to those who have worked 
for the benefit of humanity, and are 
awarded under five head 
chemistry, medicine, literature and 
peace. 


Turkish Women at School 


Turkish women are to be com- 
pelled to attend school. This ig the 
news from Turkey where the Gov- 
ernment is doing all it can to intre- 
duce modern ideas into a backward 
country. Public schools for women 
are to be opened throughout the 
country, and these the Turkish 
women must attend in order to re- 
ceive the elements of an 
It is said that this order will also 
compel thousands of the nomad 
women of the eastern provinces to 
attend school. 

At the same time the Government 
is establishing women’s clubs in its 
effort to introduce modern ideas, 
among them the wearing of hats 
instead of veils. + 


Two Girls Names 


We have purposely omitted the 
first two letters of each of the five 
words. You have to supply these 
two letters in each instance, and 
have at the same time the name of 
a girl reading downward in each 
vertical column. Can you do it? The 
first girl’s name begins with I.“ 


— 


Q. Do you know a table that has 
no legs? 


A. Ye.—a time-table. 


“The Child Reads 
Is the Child Who Leads” 


senjamin Franklin, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Webster—the list 
of those who have attributed their success to the influence of books 
that they read in childhood, would read like a roll of the world’s 


greatest names. 


+ 


Give your child the advantage of reading! Stimulate in him the 
desire to read! At the same time, be sure he has right reading, 


give him 


yBCDKHOUSE 


My BOOKHOUSE presents attractively, reading of a high literary 
standard which children will enjoy and which will strengthen and build 
character. It gives children the very best stories and poems obtainable, 
selected from a wide range of sources by one who is “a writer, an educa- 
tor and herself a mother,” and so graded that every child will find just 
what he needs at each step of his progress. 


The Three Tests of 
Right Reading 


In making her selection, Olive Beaupré Miller, the editor, subjected 
story and poem to these three tests: 1. Has it literary merit? 2. Will 8 


interest the child? 3. Will what it adds to the child’s life be for his 


? 


Does it present sound standards, is its spirit fine, its atsmosphere helpful ? 


My BOOKHOUSE is now used in a hundred thousand homes. It pro- 
vides children with reading which will give real ideas and ideals, enlarge 
their interests, their understanding of human nature and their perception 
of beauty. Six volumes, 2688 pages, most. of them illustrated in colors, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Every parent should have a copy of “Right Reading for 
by Olive Beaupré Miller, the Editor of My BOOKHOUSE. 


Children,” 
Describes 


contents of the BOOKHOUSE Group. Free on request. Address 


. BDK HOUSE CHILDREN 


Dept. M. 7 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO _ 
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Workers Education Classes 
in the Mining Districts 


much they were allowed to partiei- 3 ell the 7 
F sisters to attend, Mr. Tippett sald. 
-thterest of all kinds of people, some 60 to 300. 
‘of whom could not read, others who One of the Goals 
were high school graduates. We had] One of the goals set was “to per- 
Bio the problem, of overcoming | suade workers-to imprave their own 
Carter than that, whether it is radi- Community life.” This has been 
cal or conservative prejudice. It] achieved in a measure, the director 
of the miners’ schools said, although 


wasn’t easy to satisfy all these | 
people, but none of them went to] he guarded himself carefully against 
overstating reaults. Women are tak- 


sleep.“ 
Despite his original intention of] ing a more active part in activities 
outside their homes. When the 


avoiding the lecture methad, Mr, 

Tippett found explanations of the classes began, women were conspicu- 

text necessary. Some of the stu- ously absent and the men disap- 
proved even the idea of inviting them 


dents, it became evident, couldn't 
to their banquets. This has changed. 


read or write, and the teacher 
wanted to save them embarrassment | About 60 women attended a recent 
banquet and about as many attend 


while they were learning. But the 

lecture is not all. Students are given | the lectures. . 

a list of questions, answers to which} The American workers among the 

are to be written at home. Some/ students have learned to be more 

of the questions refer directly to friendly to the foreign born, Mr. 

pages in the book, others require Tippett said. . 

original thought. More than half “After they had studied history 

the students do the written work | from Egypt to America the foreigner 

faithfully, Mr. Tippett estimated. was quite a different person. Our 

All of the women students do it. boys apologized to the ‘tunkies’ and 
“How do you ever get so many to] were willing to say what our civili- 

zation owed the foreigner.” 


do home work?” asked a teacher 
who was listening to Mr. Tippett’s; Mr. Tippett said men were taking 
story, which he told at a meeting of | More active part in community life, 
three branches of the National] getting things changed rather than 
Women’s Trade Union League. complaining. While the classes rep- 
“Well, when a very good one is; resent only a small minority of the 
miner population, they contain, how- 


written I read it to the class,“ he 
answered. “Even grown men anderer, what Mr. Tippett considers 
“key people.” 3 
subdis- 


women get something out of that.” é | 

The written exercises serve a| Workers’ classes in the 
double purpose. They are turned 
over to the English teachers and 
used for teaching composition. 
These exercises serve also ac- 
quaint the teachers with the prob- 
lems and thoughts of the students. 
The English teachers, strange as 
may seem, often have had little ex- 
perience with miners, although 
chogen from the staff of local high 
schools, Mr. Tippett commented. 
Getting teachers who can present 
history and economics, as well as 
English, from the point of view of 
the industrial worker is the pressing 
problem for the workers’ education 
movement here, Mr. Tippett said. 

Drama Work 

One of the unexpected turns Tom 
Tippett’s work has taken 1s in the 
direction of drama. The Workers’ 
Education Players’ have given two 
productions, and have even gone on 
tour of the regular playhouses of the 
district. In telling how it came 


about, he continued: 

“One of the things I found out 
after I got there was that everyone, 
old and young, wanted to play. We 
decided to put oh some short plays 
that I had seen at Brookwood Labor 
College. After three months’ hard 
work, we got them ready. We did 
everything, trom making costumes 
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The course of the Home Study 
Class is adapted to all ages and en- 
rols pupils as young as 12 years of 
age, while its oldest student is 80. 
The average age is 40. Students are 
enrolled from Paris, France, to Cali- 
fornia, and from Canada to New Mex- 
ico. Many students enroll to develop 
their er to appreciate art, others 
beca they cannot afford to attend 
art schools. Art teachers are en- 
rolled, also illustrators, architects, 
artists and art school graduates who 
wish to perfect their vision by this 
method. 

Additional to the increased appre- 
ciation for the works of art and the 
inherent joy of the artist which draw- 
ing and painting bring to a person, 
Mr. Cross considers these subjects of 
fundamental educational importance. 
Convinced that the ability to draw 
and paint is as general as the ability 
to read and write, he believes tha 
drawing and painting should be simi- 
larly a part of all juvenile education, 
since they inspire the perceptive, rea- 
soning and moral faculties, In his 
steady development and expansion 
of the home study project Mr. Cross 
hopes to teach drawing and painting 
to students in all parts of the world 
and to add not only to their wsthetic 
joy and happiness but to their ability 
in all the industrial arts. 


on, Talent, Progress, for Him 
Who Would Draw or Paint 


make in their work. Instruction .s 
confined to advice as to the subject 
and the time to be spent upon it, and 
the proper use of the tests to be 
applied by the students. 

As true vision is gained in this’ 
manner, individual technique devel- 
ops. If at fault, students find their 
own way to correct their mistakes, 
and if they are willing to do the 
needed work they may gain profes- 
sional power in drawing and paint- 
ing without restraint as to theories, 
mediums or technique.” 

Based on Experience 

Mr. Cross’s conviction that, as he 
puts it, “desire to paint is proof of 
the ability to paint” is based upon a 
broad experience in art instruction 
covering fully 40 years, during which 
he has been associated with the Nor- 
mal Art School in Boston and more 
lately with the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Thousands of students have come 
under his supervision and the ma- 
jority of them had either no previous 
training or comparatively little. 


Study Projects for Monitor Readers 


‘Hillsboro, III. : 

Special Correspondence 
N THE coal fields of southern 
Illinois, miners are going to 
a new type of school. For over 
two years, under the guidance of a 
teacher who “rides the circuit,“ 
groups of miners and their wives, 
in eight towns and camps where coal 
digging is the chief and almost the 
only business, have been following a 

course which began with 

and which has developed into a 
serious study of economics. In- 
cidentally, such unplanned features 
as dramatic art, scene painting and 
an occasional banquet, with white 
linen and flowers, have found their 
way into the workers’ education 
classes. Public lectures given by 
men and women of note from New 
Tork, Chicago and abroad supple- 
ment work in the classes and help 
to spread the educational influence 
to the Community at large. oe 
Tom Tippett, who organized the 
classes for the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, sub-district five, has 
worked out his methods of teaching 
adults step by step, with not too 
much regard for the theories of edu- 
cation he held when he left rews- 
paper réporting to go to undertake: 
the job over two years ago. “I go 
around feelfmg very humble,” he 


HH ability to draw and to paint 


{lished and endowed at ‘Tulane Uni- 
versity by the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, as a memorial to the nine- 
tieth anniversary of this newspaper, | 
As far as is known, it is the only in- 
stance on record where such a step 
has been taken by a newspaper in 
the southern part of the United 
States. 
In discussing the endowment, Mar- 
tin Durkin, managing editor of the 
Times-Picayune, said: “There is al- 
ways great difficulty in obtaining 
trained ‘newspaper men, and one of 
the prime factors which led to the 
founding of the chair of journalism 
at Tulane was the conviction that it 
would —to some extent, at least — 
lessen this difficulty by turning out 
men and women practiced in the 
higher branches of journalism. We 
also believe that those who take 
these courses will gain definite 
knowledge of all branches of the 
news industry—how the wheels go 
‘round, so to speak; they will also 
learn the guiding ideas of our great 
dailies and journalistic ethics in gen- 
eral. This knowledge will, in turn, 
be broadcast, and will help to make 
for better understanding between 
the newspapers and their public.” 


The Appointment | 
Prof. George EB. Simmons has been 
chosen by A. B. Dinwiddfe, president 
of Tulane, to head the courses in 
journalism, and Mr. Durkin expressed 
particular satisfaction over the ap- 
pointment. He also said that the 
Times-Picayune has put any of its 
employees and the whole plant (one 
of the newest and most modern in 
the country) at the disposal of Pro- 
fessor Simmons and his students, 
Professor Simmons graduated from 
the School of Journalism at the Uni- 


versity of Missouri, and later obtained 
his master’s degree at Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville. Several years 
of practical training in various 
branches of newspaper work fol- 
lowed, and then he went on the 
Nashville Tennessean, where he was 
city editor for three years. | 
“We can reproduce approximately | |} 
the same conditions under which the 
student would work in a newspaper 
office,” Professor Simmons said, 


SCHOOLS—United States 
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A School for Young Boys 
52nd year. 3 8 to 14 years. 
— =I 2 00. timate * 
wo. “The durable satisfactions 


SES pe ee 


Just as surely as a student can 
learn to read accurately and to write 
degibly, he can learn to draw and 
Cross, who has 

the talents of many appar- 
lented students through 
project of home study 
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| cti 
The pular drawing which Mr. 
Cross esees does not, however, 
imperil the position, of the artist; it 
does not mean that there will be too 
many artists—a misguided criticism 
‘which he says has been directed 
against his system. Learning to read 
does not mean that one will be an 
orator like Bryan; learning to write 
not mean that one will be a 
man like Spehcer; no more does 
, to draw mean one will be 
an artist like Sargent. Rather, it 
will increase appreciation for the 
works of the artist, and spread more 
abundantly the artist’s joy in beauty 
and in life and living. 
Months Instead of Years 


To make competent drawing pos- 
sible to the unskilled in the way 
which he has visualized, Mr. Cross 
has developed a method of teaching 
which, through its training of true 
vision, accomplishes in months what 
formerly consumed years. While he 
has a comparatively small group of 
students under his personal super- 
vision at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
he devotes his major interest to his 
original home study course, 

“The accepted belief that there 
must be special ability for one to 
draw at all is due to the failure of art 
instruction to offer artistic methods 
and sure tests for traiming the vi- 
gion,” Mr. Cross explained to a repre- 
_gentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor. “Usually students depend, 
upon a: teacher’s corrections if not 
upon his hands, and the most talented 
must study a score of years to gain 
the vision that might be acquired in 
months, if instead of relying upon 
their teacher’s eyes, students were 
forced to rely upon their own eyes, 
aided by tests that reveal all mis- 

takes.“ 
„The means which Mr. Cross em- 
ploys to enable the student to recog- 
nize his own mistakes and to correct 
them is a drawing and painting glass 
by which, after a free-hand sketch 
has been made by eye or memory, the 
truthfulness of the drawing can be 
minutely tested in comparison with 
the original. 
This device consists of a piece of 
clear window glass set in a frame 
holding a spirit level and two lenses. 
It is used in place of paper. Sketches 
are drawn upon the clear glass, a 
white slide being behind it. The pupil 
draws with a special crayon without 
measuring or testing or tracing, and 
preferably from memory, simple 
forms that can be drawn in a few 
seconds or minutes. When as perfect 

~ gs the eye can see, each sketch is 
tested by the drawing glass and by 
leveling the frame through use of the 
spirit level and then observing if the 
glass can be held between the eye 


“te 
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easier for journalistic aspirants of 
today. | 

“At the beginning, the class was 
rather slow in filling up; but at 
present, even when no lectures are 
scheduled, the attendance is usually 
complete, and the class members aré 
to be seen seriously poring over 
the papers, discussing them, and in 
general, making a workshop of the 
classroom.” 

The courses offered are: 1. News 


and Reporting; 2. The N 2 
Its Origin and Operation; 3. Devel- 


O WHAT do you attribute the growing 
demand for antiques, and the eagerness 
,to pay even as high as $4000 for a chest 
of drawers of a design that has long been N ee 4 Fe eee . 8 vd 
out of fashion? | ae have A background of experience 
If the substantia] character of ole fur- CV 


of young learners. Of course, not all 
niture means so much, why is not modern of them are brilliant, but I have 
furniture made the same way instead of found that even those that seem dull 
with veneer and glue? in 


have something in them if you dig 
Is the antique hobbyist an exponent of : 


deep enough.” | : : 
the conservative thought that helps to Te Better Industrial Conditions 
preserve the fine things of any civiliza- The object: of this educational ex- 
tion, or merely a victim of an acute de- 


f periment, for which the first annual 
sire for possession? appropriation was voted in Jul y, 
1925, by the sub-district of the min- 
ers’ union, was stated as expressly 
—.— in the American treasury be 1 mete, mmer bead the ‘Labor 
used to reduce the heavy war debt rather movement.” The am was to give the 
than as a refund or tax credit to tax- workers a course which should spur 
payers? 
Would the latter plans be likely to lead 
to a demand for general revision of the 
tax laws? 


them on “to take an active part in 
the movement to r industrial 
conditions.” The area chosen for the 
What do you think of President Cool- 
idge’s attitude that no permanent reduc- 
tion should be made until the present tax 


experiment was one ‘where unem- 
Pployment was prevalent and where 
schedules have been proved sufficient to 
meet future obligations of the Govern- 


opportunities for education were few. 
ment? 


trict which includes the towns of 
Taylorville, Pana, Nokomis, Hills- 
boro and smaller settlements, have 
been supported by a fund of $750 a 
month, half of which is given by the 
union subdistricts, half by the Amer- 
iean Fund for Public Service. Tuition 
is free to union members and 3 
are given to those who cannot affo 

to buy them. This is essential in this 
district because, since the time tha 
classes started, about two-thirds: of 
the mon have been without any regu- 
lar employment, Mr. Tippett said. 

“Your work is very interesting, Mr. 
Tippett,” commented another teacher 
who had heard the narrative. “But 
we know that Tom Tippetts ate born 
and not made. What is going to 
happen when you leave?” 

“I don’t think the work depends on 
just one person,” he replied. “Of 
course I think I had a great deal to 
do with organizing it. But people are 
coming now because they sincerely 
want education. Seven boys have 
continued their studies at Brookwood 
Labor College. One girl has gone to 
Bryn Mawr, one to the National 
Women’s Trade Union League school 
in Chicago. Of course work does 
require a sympathetic teacher. But 
a few young people are coming out 
of the universities that could cer- 
tainly qualify for the job, young peo- 
ple who worked in industry them- 
selves in order to understand the 
situation. There are also the Brook- 
wood graduates to count on. I chink 
these people could easily learn the 
method we have developed here and 
carry it to other fields.” 


SCHOOLS—United States 
the coal felds.' These plays , ==> = 2.” 
given on the stage sof the moving College for Women in Boston 

cture theaters e surrounding : Secretasigh Scie: 
country and were attended by the 1 f 
whole community. They helped to. 
dramatize labor’s problems for those 


years, and available to those of both 
sexes who have had two or more 
years of college work. 
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ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


It’s easy our natural conversa 
tonal met 


ERLITZ 


LANGUAGES 


Mr. Tippett felt that a study of 
history was necessary before his 
‘students could begin to tackle the 
economic problems: that confront 
their industry. His course, there- 
fore, began with the past and has 
gradually moved up to the present, 
“We found when we got started on 
history that we couldn’t stop with 
just studying the Hife of George 
Washington,” the miners’ teacher 
continued. “We wanted to find out 
where we got our workers and how 


Creative Faculties and the School 


imitation of somebody's work, ac- 
counts for the individuality of each 
contribution in the collected volume 
— Lincoln Verse, Story, and Essay.” 
The object of the Lincoln School 
is not primarily to produce poets’ 
and authors, but to assist each indi- 
vidual to develop his latent faculties, 
Children who show special ability in 
the arts, frequently follow other pro- 
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If there is ne Berlitz School in your 

city, write te our New York office 
about our Home Study Course in 
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Two questions, based on matters of public interest recently printed in 
The Christian Science Monitor, are put regularly in the above * on the 
Thursday Educational Page. The 2888 of these questions is: To assist 
in a more thoughtful reading of the Monitor—on the part of all its readers. 
To present questions adapted to use as the basis of ussion or debate in 
8 schools and colleges; frequently one for the upper elementary 
schools. 
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Conn. 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
From Primary te College 


possess the gift of song in a marked 
degree. The secret of the happy 
results attained at this particular 
school is to be found in the attitude 
of noninterference with the creative 
efforts. of its scholars. The teachers 
at the Lincoln School have evidently 
realized that instinctive insight may 
be directed but cannot be fashioned 
from without, For example, the 


I 
London, Eng. 


Special Correspondence 
HE educational method of the 
5 ho with its rigid adherence to 
curriculum and its reliance on 


the passivity of the pupil, repressed 
and stultified the creative instinct 


U 
help us. or ths , 
e together, out of our own lives 
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| SAH 
instruction — preparation es mare 


and object so that the sketch will 
cover the object. If it will not cover 
it perfectly, these errors are at once 
detected and the pupil instructs‘ him- 
self by correcting his own vision. It 
is thus found that power to execute 
develops with the power to see ac- 
curately; and, drawing by true vi- 
sion, Mr. Cross finds, can supplant 
drawing by rule and precept. 
Equal Opportunity 

“Thus training,” Mr. Cross added, 
“the home student gains as rapidly as 
the student who has personal in- 
struction, for he does originally work 
from nature instead of the customary 
copies, and the glass instantly re- 
veals all mistakes. There is still 
much hard work, but an hour is more 
profitable than a day by usual 
methods. Anyone who will follow 
ö an hour or more 
daily will | to draw and pal it 
from nature as rapidly as he masters 
other studies, and one with artistic 
ability will draw and paint with 4 

that will prove this meth 
to de the most artistic of all. No 
method can make art easy or mul- 
tiply artists, for genius is beyond the 
Schools, and art demands of genius a 
life of consecrated effort.” 

The same theory which un lerlies 
the Cross system of true-vision 
drawing—the theory of /self-correc- 
tion by comparing the sketch with the 
object through the testing glass— 
applies to his instruction in paint- 
ing. In drawing, the three-dimen- 
sional object is brought to a plage 
surface of vision by viewing it 
through the glass. Self-correction in 
painting is secured by means of the 
two lenses which blur the details 
away, and show only the masses that 
are tin the effect. One 
lens shows the subject and the other 
the object. The comparison is not 
between the flat painting and the 
round object, but between the blurr 2d 


that lies within every human being. 
Denied the encouragement or even 
approval of his elders, the child who 
had a bent for expressing in verse 
the poetry inherent in his nature, 
often held himself in from a false 
feeling of shame and the dread of 
ridicule. 

The present difficulty is not that 
the teacher desires to curb self- 
expression, but is often at a loss to 
know how to bring it into activity. 
If success is to be achieved the crea- 
tive faculty must first be studied. 
The teacher who sets his class an 
original essay to write in thé space 
of 30 minutes, and at the end of that 
period expects each pupil to present 
him with a neatly written, correctly 
spelled, punctuated and paragraphed 
piece, kills the creative interest at 
the outset. A glance at the rough 
manuscript of any literary man is 
sufficient to convince one t the 
work which finally appeared in print 
had its beginnings in scribbled, dis- 
jointed notes, crossings out; inaccu- 
racies and general formlessuess. 
Idea precedes form; to insist that 
form shall take the lead of idea, is 
to reverse the process by which the 
creative instinct works. 

That children should recite poetry 
has always been accepted as an in- 
evitable part of their education; 
that they should compose real poetry 
an almost unheard-of feat of intelli- 
génce, Yet at no period of existence, 
at least under present educational 
methods, is man 80 possessed with 
poetic fancy as in childhood. If he is 
to give expression to his heritage of 
glorious thoyghts before the time 
comes whe with 
Wordsworth, 

The things which I have seer 
I now can see no more, 
encouragement and guidance in po- 
etic expression should form part of 
his school training. 
A Definite Proof 

The experiment with high-school 
children which resulted in “Lincoln 
School Verse”—a collection of poems 
acknowledged to have merit by 
authoritative judges—is a definite 
proof that among the scholars who 


he must say 


school there are some at least who 


pupil may be told that his verses are 
bad, that they fail to convey his idea 
to the reader, or that the expression 
of the thought is commonplace, but 
the work of rewriting and rewriting 
until the desired result is achieved 
must be left entirely to the child. 

The modest beginnings from which 
“Lincoln School Verse” evolved 
should encourage other schools to 
make the experiment. From child- 
like verses, dug out from private 
hiding places, the young poets’ rap- 
idly arose to flights of imagination, 
such as— 


The moon in the heavens 
Was silent and cold 

The clouds that blew by it, 
Like galleons of old, 

Moved slowly, tely, 
As onward they rolled. 


The star of the evening 
So far, yet close by 

. Stared hard at -the 
In silence, and I 
Mused on the quiet 
That reigns in the sky. 


Accounts for Individuality 


No less encouraging are the re- 
sults achieved in prose at this en- 
terprising school. Working on the 
hypothesis that neither theme nor 
treatment are the province of the 
teacher, the pupil is thrown on his 
own experiences and resources for 
his subject, and his individuality for 
his method of expression. Insistence 
on the part of the teachers that lit- 
erary work in any form must be the 
result of genuine experience and 
original thought, and not a mere 
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thus art is given ap opportunity to 
color various departments of life in- 


stead of remaining outside as a spe- 


cific 


ofession. 7 


It is not in literary work alone, 


but in the majority of subjects which 


come within the school province, that 
the creative faculty should be given 
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play. 
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the next two weeks have passed, ship- | Empire, Gas & Fass ‘41. 100% gcc 199% | Sve. preferred and &. e A plan for co-operation between the consent of the governed if its ur the r 
ping on a large scale will be general. Erle wi A 753 pie asees 73 9 8 55 5 104 n 22 „ The sugar industry in Bohemia! the federal and state governments people have the — and intelli- wan practically driven from Cutaa. 
The opinion has been ventured that Erie cv 53 eee 0 Chite ( 8 251 20 LOE 974 | $4 yearly basis early in 1927. dates back. to 1787, when a refinery] had been evolved in regard to roads. sence to take control. If they lack ~ + + > 
1 * re — 2 Sag : nk) ot j 25 9 Youngstown Sheet & Tybe, because Was Wee at Zorasiav.. Today Three of the six state governments this nerve and * * a. 
their first quarter — This Fed Lt & Trac ist és 42. 1032 s . 277 of steady earnings and string financial | the industry has so grown in im- had come into this agreement, and 3 al tag te Ro Dallas News: As we understand it, 
means that there will be considerable | He? meta! 1 44 89 89 845 8 (Rep) 80 46 | condition, was also mentioned as con-] portance that Czechoslovakia oceu- the Federal Governmnt was anxious Still 1 hould Ameri 8 labor NR 
Fla Cen & Pen con 5s 43.1015 2 ris i templating a better rate than §4 a. ies, with Germany, the leading place and ready to bri ; t ess shou merican r e debt in off years a ucing taxes 
tonnage of material to be bought early Fla Rast Coast 5s 74 . 99 9 Chin Gv} — 1 uy 58 i 375 Irre yearly on the common. 1D y; E p ac a y 0 r ng into effect a na- be expected to encourage foreign in election years. 
in the new year. Gal Hous & Hend 5s 33. 96 12 Colog <i . ee Sian ; ‘among the sugar beet growers of the tiongl ‘scheme. of road construction labor in its heresies by making al- > 4 rs 
Considerable interest attaches to the | Gen Pet 5s N 725 Goph'n a (he 5 2 * Th world. and maintenance. . The progress of lances with it and furnishing the 
report that a large railway construc-| Georgia Mid Size 47 106 Cordoba (Prov) 8 97% @ year's average of eight impor- For this year—September, 1925, to road locomotion here, Dr. Page said. money for the circulation of ideas 
et — 8 — ——— be carried Goodyear ‘Tire Js 1. 118 8s 51.71 1053 ons oe 2 e. gg ore, September, 1926—the sugar output had been handicapped by which, if adopted, would destroy Does Co-OPERATION Pay? 
oat ee 8 —* Goodyear Tire 8s 43. a: 7 | Czech Wee rote 5 54% 08 Mid buren. This compares with average was for this country-alone 1.508.917 toll foreign oil combines nag 5 fee prosperity Charlotte (N. C.) Observer: Some 
up ‘plans for a line tnto the Peace Grand Tk “re 1 a {9943 | of $51.21 for 1925. The average started | Metric tons, a figure exceeding that This toll largely neutralized'in Au- Savor: of the Advisers of farmers have 
River district, and the Canadian Great Northern 4%s ee. 9 Dr = 1. 10 ; 36385 ets in 1926 at $51.78, worked down to $50.99 | of any year before or since the war. tralia's world competition the sav- > o „ maintained recently that the co- 
Pacific Railway has several extensions | Great Northern .4 ee js, 103% in May, from which it rebounded to the] The position is all the more satis- inge made by better methods and operative business does not Pay. 
Great Northern 5 Dutch E Indies sf 65 ‘62....103% 41034! present level of $51.81, the 1926 high. The co-operative farmer, himself 
114 4 5% Pp evel o Sh. factory when it is remembéred that economies in production. He added: New York Herald Tribune: One however, says otherwise ant te 


in western Canada in view. 
, | Great Northern 7s 36 , 3% | Est R R Co 7s 6 . 9414 
The effect of any expansion in rail- ; recep se The high last year was $53.96 and low ony ; 

y expa Havana Elec 5% 90 27. 5 1 92% 35 — eee. e of the exports also represent a record}“The Commonwealth Government K the preted 3 has the facts on his side as in- 


way development would naturally be h h has determi that th 
felt first of all b ni es 6 34 ee ) 7a 50 100 100 — rices, however, is slightly above | figure, and that the home consump- ned that this unneces- not be all chewed up with repair dicated in recent statements by 
0 y companies produc ‘as i ( Finland Treo) 6 8 rets, 56. 96 76 that — the closing weeks of 1925, when | tion has considerably increased of; sary handicap shall not be allowed operations the year round. the agricultural department. It is 


h basis commodities as steel. 
me Hu . a: Fr rica 52 - 98% 9 it stood at $61.65 4a ton late years. to remain indefinitely.” > > > disclosed that business transac- 
tions by farmer co-operative mar- 


ing suc 
This would include the British Empire | ud & on — ae? . 
Btee! Corporation. the Algoma Steel Hud & Me. ae te. a . 12 e py gain y 9 ee Commonwealth Oil Refineries — — N 
3 cesses N : > nnn ex ron and stee r uc re om e ng associa ons, amountin 0 
— ee vB EE | en en edt te abe awe ae WORK IS STARTED ON | oPt=nr vie auu'tcu” | Goon, Cowon . 
N > “48 eeece . 96 uy Ferman 7s 49 107 1 t. mports t 954.272 gross 1 : New Orleans Times-Picayune? now reached a volume o ; 7 
Equipment Business Gains 1c 6 3 112 German Cen Ag si 76 50.101 01 | tons, compared with 777,680 in the BIG HAMBURG HARBOR nn The cornice is going or ‘goed | 000,000. If that does not develop 
3 eer — 2 = 0 Con ne bast 12 8: German 8 5 fas 40 war. 2 A corresponding period. of 1926. Exports | sene — the year 1924-25. It is Moresver: tt te mene wacnene arabe what might be called a “paying” 
prov usiness conditions is Inland Stee rerman & war. were 1,749,029 tons, compared with 1,- „ | Ow supplying much more, but no e in business, what would? 
that 400 men are to be taken on at | Inter Rap Tran rig be 88. 77% 77% | Good Hope Te “ss. om 23 449.220 tons. Both incoming and out-| Immense Area of New Basin considerable proportion of the total {tc new nernendicular form. Seen 
28 Dean instead of the inter Rap Trans fg, 12. . 9 37% fan 0 4 % 1027 Soing foreign steel shipments, how. Now Being P d D consumed. The customs duty was} from the ground, at the acute . * 
otive pany, instead of the Int Ag col 5s sta 32 79 29715 ever, showed a downward trend to- ow Baus Fumpe FY increased to enable th 8 . is 
staff of the plant being laid off, as isi Int Mer Mar col 6s 41. 55 1001 100 | ward end of the year. 3 wealth Oil Refinery „ — — Sabo — alr ag ona — 4 Seen) Gee ey . 
The — — ‘Castings Com- Int 5 5 5 1 t i 2 „4 „ 31 % A of a European steel} HAMBURG, Ger. (Specfal Corre- ment with the Government eg be- nice of ‘the old style because so co de that these Gre tow many 7 
pany, whose plant at Kingston was Int Tel & Tel 55. 45 Jap (Con Pwr) 7s 44. cartel, for controlling production and spondence) — The tonnage visiting come of more value to Australi exaggerated and difformed that its talle Se 
V. Int & Gt Nor adj 6s 4 Jap (Im Gov) 2d 4s '31...... 901 y. | Stabilizing prices, was completed in 2 a, 
recently burned, have decided to re- Kan City So rfg 5s * 8 9% Jap (Im 802 6% 54. 10 September. Interests representing amburg is growing by leaps and but with disadvantage to the con- original purpose is lost and it 
open at Campbeliforg, Ont. with en Kan City Term ist 487 50. Jap (Ind Bank) 6s 27. : Germany, France, Belgiym, and Lux. Pounds. To meet new needs, an) gumer. The prices of all petrol and 7e ornament th ae oe ae 
aggressive po The International Kan 1 & Elec 68 . “ae 5 5 6s "84 . 9314. 4] embourg signed the original pact, apd immense new harbor basin is kerosene advanced. to ornament the building. Add to 
: running ph rage 138 Wien a — 2 pring | aan 225 227 Necher ds 5 6s 34. 037% | Slovakia, Austria and Hungary. nection with it, the pumping dry journals were severe in their com- sy ellie pest "aon toe ine 
| with only a few last year at this time. Taslede — a 1 102 | Norway 54 60s, aes Five-Year Agreement dot the area where the new basin ie ment. The Sydney Morning Herald| find a further valld reason for 
The plant is producing material for | Lake Shore & , Norway (Kings. 68 13 : 1 Pio agreement is for five years, and to be constructed, has already been remarked in the course of a lengthy | the cornice's abolishment. Nor is 
shipment to export markets in South | Lehigh*Coal Nav 4% 38 9 Norway (King) 6s 14 12. 1 e claim was made by industrialists started. The next stage will be the editorial: Dr. Page still speaks of even that all. Tall buildings have 
America, South Africa and Australia, | /ehigh Val con 45 20037219 Norway (King) 6s 52 responsible for the trust that control] building of a big circuit dam and foreigners attempting to dictate| Plated a high premium on daylight 
It is announced by the president of Lehigh Val 5s 2003.......)-.105 riental Dev Ltd 6s 53 941 94. ot production would not prevent free the construction of a bridge across Com Ith and the extension of a broad and : , 
8 : Lehigh Val Coal 5s 64. . . 1 75 competition, while it would prevent . On Woe policy, and still — ¢ wi " L. 8 dl 
the Chrysler Corporation of Canada | Loew’s Inc 68. --101 101 City) es %% 971, 2 aver -production and costly price-out to the Rugenberger Harbor. The suggests that there is afoot a for- meaninsless roo ng would only ROY ‘ MITH: Christmas 
that the Fisher body plant in Ford Long Island gen 4s °38...... 93 Paris-Lyons Med 66 8 87 ting. 5 PB ~Cut- present roadway wil? disappear. As eign plot to capture the Australian cut off a good many feet of needed comes whenever men aspire to 
closed for three yeers. The English |™ Sug ist 7s pike Paris-Orleans 7s 42 95 , 948% associated with large Ger- 8 e. Surely the affairs of depths below. orthodox. 
rend has ob- 48 2013 02 0 te man interests, which led in formation been finished, the trenches will be the country can be carried on upon ma 4 
tained the contract for complete elec- | x : 2 — 8 1 * 103% of the N doa say it will endeavor to dug for the new quay walls. These a higher plane ef thought than non- +> ‘> + * 
de Woranda Minen, a yas . 22 — — the European steel market will be about 1200 meters in length. sense of that kind indicates. And NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER: 
i Limited, in the Rouyn district of Mid Cont Pet 68 5 — 495 | | Prague (City) 7%s 52. 70 in abound aE this “yong in the The whole work of the Waltershof also without threats that in all the Corvallis (Ore.) Gasette-Times: You “No one who really believes in. 
northwestern Quebec. Fh , . 
Steel Mills More Active 4 °49.....13 3 |Rhinelbe 7s 4% war 1 19 "| beneficial effect on the steel industry | Parts should, according to Hamburg | puerile.” ee a — too, and — 
Tue Alberta Rolling Mills Company | Ain § F | Relo te Dan. (Clty) be 26... 198% 102% | ones Wome: 1 1 e n nene e 
reports a volume of work that will = d a A e domestic steel trade faces 1927; years time. ; mo * 48 2 b 
—J— — well into the new : 86 [Galvador (Rep) Oe "48, 1 5 with a feeling of confidence. General] Between Neuhof and Waltershof a Register ed at the Christian TAS. te. wei 6 aes i a: 12 — i place : 
ciate a 652 ansion in : 1% : 251.2 10 
7 6 5% Sao Paulo (State) 88s 36. Pp yuying is looked for number of borings are taking place Science Publishing House cupies. 


year. The Maple Leaf Steel Mills at 8 
Edmonton, Afta., are getting under M pl 58 Saxon Pub Wks 7s shortly after Jun. 1, when inventory] with the object of investigating the LEAVEN AT Wo > 


‘way and have a considerable program “49 e i . 277 96% | taking has been completed and re- geological conditions in connection Among the visitors from various London Dally News: We agree SIR WILLIAM A. LANE: “Dis- 


M , Serbs Cro & Slov 8s 52 ’ uire ts for th ca 
of expansion. . 93 nn ments for the first quarter can with a project for building a tunnel 
Silesian 7s 41 985, 9812 be accurately gauged. Pending rail- proj for 4 parts of the world who registered | entirely with the spirit of the ease is a crime and should be 


for the Sydney Steel in- i Soissons (City) 6s 36 91% i bed Koehl ee N 
e to brighten. It is re- N O Pu 182. 58. a a tae 1314 road, business, particularly for equip- Under the river of the Koehl- iat the Christian Science Publishing F —* 

— 888 vr 1 — M ine 5s 106 — 0 102% 10215 ment, will involve a large tonnage of brand arm of the Elbe from Neuhof House yesterday were the following: writers declare that the hope f en 
double shift during the first week in . 555 54 175 eo: | gg1, steel products. to Waltershof. Such a tunnel has be- Edward E. Gilman,,; New York City. world peace depends upon the > ; 
— — D 7 5e 52. . 1033 A0 EI ‘97% 9714 Other lines that are expected to con- come necessary afi account of the W. 8. Schillinger, New York City. English-speaking nations co-oper- 
ary, fér the 92 95 9 5 5% sun considerable. steel are the auto- Louis C. Darling, New York City. ating actively with the other na- HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK: 
: rapidly increasing traffic in this part Harry Dra 1 f : 
goo Jr., Indianapolis, Ind. tions in establishing order, justice “The chief purpose of prayer is 


years. Just recently an order was re- HR gen 31 804, Tyrol 8 8 775 as 
tish Empire Steel | NYC&H g & im 4%s 2013 97%; | , * 41 mobile and agricultural implement 
ceived by the Bri p i Sn ents 1058; a 1835 makers. as well as the structural trade. of the Hamburg Harbor area. If the i Harry W.  Dragoo, Indianapolis, and reason: and that if only Great to put us in harmony with God.” 


nee tee tha’ Mivatieaniiand . g ; 66 35 107 e Westphalia 5385 . 96% while other consuming lines will un- tunnel is to be built, it will, how- Anna B. Frank, Brooklyn N. v. f Britain can show her traditional 

ment line : i Uruguay (Rep) 6s 60 95 95 |doubtedly absorb good tonnages of the | ever, have to be started by the be- John E. snow, Worcester, Mass. patience, sagacity and good humor, 2 > 

1 . N. X Edison as 115 Yokohama Gs 61 3% | metal. ginning of 1928. If delayed beyond Charles A. Tibbetts Jr. Worcester, Mass. it is simply a question of time for ö : 
C. GOVERNOR BREWSTER: Let 


l : 
In addition to orders now actually hs GELHEP oll 8 N : - that time, Prussia, according to the 13 B Gadlem, A Pallas N. America to take her full part in r lenrk te blag: 


* has at least 40, 4 W 1 101 LIBERTY BONDS 
Besco has NY NRE ev 155 1577070 5 69 11 DANISH CREDIT KEN EWE agreement entered into with Ham- George F. Helder Wrightsvi PE helping to realize the ideals for and the opposition learn 


Open High Low Dec.30Dec.29; LONDON, Dec. 30— The D -| burg, may forbid its being built. rs. Mabel L. Helder, htsville, Pa. 
28 47 101. J 101.6 101.3 101.6 101.17 | eon £4,000000 credit. arrange in The mete ap being carried | Helen: Hitchcock, ger, Wrigniavill. pray.” 


ist 4\%s 47.108. 1 ney 900 102.10 102. * og 10 3 —> 
, . 24 dit 2 '42.101.4 1015 101.2 101.2 101.3 E parly in 1926, has been renewed out will push certain portions of n 8. — 1 — 3 ee. 3 —— — | 
a high level. The shipmen' 44 2 85. «85 4 e 28.101. 11 — 7 cee toe ‘1g 101.14 with the stabilization of Danish exchange the Free Harbor area out of their nothing to unmake it. i. G. W. 
were valued at 815, a. . . 1 32.108. 103.12 103.13 | on a gold basis Jan. 1 next. The security| present position, and the entrance ™ L. Ultsch, Ar n, Mass. rty is 
8 — 2 Oh s 6. 103.2 103.6 103.2 103.5 103. D po , Mrs. Lillian 1 awh | 
| This was considerably ahead of the 8 98% 98 US 48 '54..106.3 106.10 106.3 106.6 106. 10 has been changed to Danish National to th stoms area will have to be sucey, Newburyport, 
$13,967,287 reported for November 110 ; ö Bank promissory notes from treasury e cu a ve Mass + > > 
Wor the first 11 | n 100 uoted in thirty - seconds of a point. Terms'femain unchanged at 1 per cent Mrs. * N. Becker, ewburyport, n 4¢: &  weentt te 
| months of the year rte be A’ 5 : or example, read 102.8 as 102 8-32. over bank rate, with 5% per cent mini- Mass 
amounted to $158,289,.495, as * 9 BANK OF ENGLAND . . Chrstmas Eve sales of the F. W. Wool- ,M N de used. 
engere with a total ot 139,430,918 N 8 57 . worth Com pany chain of stores reached er, New York City, 
. the corresponding months of 1936. | Nor E 1 335 LONDON, Dec. 30— The weekly return CANADIAN RAIL LOADINGS ., |a total of $3,617,444, exceeding the like Mis s Margaret Peterson, Nutley, N. J. + + + 
‘ ng - 8 „ rie the Bank of England compares as Loadings on Canadian railroads for day last year by $286,444. In the five Watso > i peggy Nutley, A J. 
‘This was an increase for the current | Ver State | B 4 1 ollows: the week ended Dec. 18 were 63,590 cars, dusiness days of Christmas week, * * atson ey, wyn Bay, Eng. C 38 ' 
: year of $18)868,530, or nearly 14 per * A 46 115 Dec. 3 Dec. 23. 20 | compared with. 67,051 in the previous|®mounted to $14,126,194, a gain of Charles E. Bird, n, Eng. HINAS STAND 
eat — Pig Cireulatio wa «v5 «E140 784,000 4141. 151. 000 week and 64,760 for the- similar week of 12,783 over the similar period of 192 Tokyo Hochi: It is doubted 
a fash RR& „ deposits. . . 11,632, 12,134,000 dest vear. while receipts from connec- | B; Seber record also ee f INCOME TAX BOOKLET ' whether China will be Commun- 
USSELS 8 FRANC Geek k . 85 7 31,33 tons were 36,900, compared with 37:76 | 209° "nore ‘than = quarter of a’ bil Investor and the Income Tax” ! 
BR s LOAN | Pac ¢ ee * 84,1670 7,000 in the previgus week and 35,019 last year. 3 le of a booklet 25 
yndicate of Pac Te . ? 10: 1 her * 658,000 76,279 To Dee, 18, this year, loadings were 3. dollars ‘for 1926, the rst time this fi title of a that is 6 dis- 
e eee e e VCC fin Pa 
ee ‘ . . pts from connections 1,- 
Bullion 118, 5% 877,285, compared with 1,663,244, LONDON QUOTATIONS 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATE 27 85 sa we 83 re De Boone vise Nang ine d : 7 e 
Directors ot the Federal Reserve Bank n = +53 MULFORP STOCK DIVIDEND Private ee TOR WORKS aa Mires 31; Money wee 2% per cent. foe that. might arise in oat every ques 
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Choose a radio from our collection 
which includes 


Federal Orthosonic 
A. C. Dayton and 
Crosley 
$29.50 to $1000.00 
Albany Hardware 
and Iron Company 
39-43 State Street 
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L0 FIN WHIIn 
NOTES GIVEN |. 
Reduction of Primary Turns 


Found Important 
in Tests 


ed MERCANGLE Lb Bebe 
Cincinnati Tel. Valley 2 Main 2 
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WE are direct importers of i 
— leather novelties and 
les representa 
or anne ‘time, in all communities; wie 
* of goods within the reach of all: con- : 
slansnents of stock sent; no expense in- 


Ohe of the first experimenters to ge pinagoal 14170 erte ad . 
come foricurd with his reaults in .. York. 
trying cut the Loftin-White circuit ~ 
is H. . Whittier, formerly on the NAL 15 ux WANTED 


radin staff of June C. Greene of CORPORA T’ ON welling roof coatings, and 
the Bostoa Globe. We feel ure Hr. Orn ats to fo. oe aa, Bt wines prevents ene | 
1 4 : ay . git”. Far nus states hus interesting - 
Whitticr's notes 4 prove of in i ton ton live salesmen; calary and — * 
terest and asséstaice to thuac who mos ish. The Chr: xtian Se fence Monitor, 270 

hace worked from our. artigtts of Walen Ave. New York City... 

Auy. 16, 18, 21, and Oct. II and 13. 


By E. W. WHITTIER 
This is not written with the idea 
of disproving any of the valuable 
directions for setting up the L-W 
circuit as given in Oct. 11 and Oct. 13 
editions of the Monitor, but rather 


ind their co-workers extend 
to you and yours best wishes 


for a 


You Can't Foot Yoo Taue oe 5 5 * 


HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


Does a 3 just look 
at che ree ie 
of it? Not Ins 9 1 STES 
3 TASTE 
WECKERLE’S 
MILK 
and 
“Taste the Difference” 
IT’S THERE 
Established 1892 Fillmore 7902 


Announces the Opening of a 
Christmas Shop at 


ee — 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


“MAN experienced in dry clean 
position to manage store or stores 1 
— of advertising and of settling 

Representative. The Christian Science 
Monitor, Comstock Bldg., Columbus, 0. 
__ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—A well- established and profit- 
h ddle west ge- 
ceasible to a 


W. M. Whitney & Co. 


372 Hudson Ave. 
(Just Below Willet) 


— 


‘+ 
e 


Toys—Unusual Gifts for Grown- ups 


Hewett's Silk Shop 


“THE SAFEST BANK 
MESSENGER in the WORED” 


That is the title of a new, IIlustrated 


— 


x X-84, 


* 2 5 
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Above is Shown the Huge Aerial Erected at Cornwall, Eng., for the First Transatiantic Radio Tests. 


© Herbert Photos, Inc, 
The Circle Contained 


20 Masts, Each 200 Feet In Height, and 100 Wires Were Suspended From the Stay Between Each Mast, Making 1900 
Wires. A Terrific Gale Wrecked the Aerial Before it Could Be Used, Delaying the Experiments While a New Aerial 


FAMOUS S' 
MESSAGE IS 
DESCRIBED 


Marconi Tells of the Thrill 
When the First Letter 
Jumped Atlantic 


LONDON—“On the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1901, I sat in a room of a dis- 
used barracks on Signal Hill, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. On a table 
stood some instruments connected 


by a thin wire with a kite that was 
upheld at a height of about 400 feet 
by an Atlantic gale. To the same in- 
struments there was connected a 
telephone in which, shortly after 
noon, I heard sounds constituting 
evidence that in far-distant Corn- 
wall the rhythmical signals that 
correspond to the letter ‘S’ in the 
Morse code had been projected into 
the ether of space and had actually 
crossed the Atlantic.” 

In these words Senator Marconi 
described the experiments of 25 years 
ago when, as a young inventor, he 
carried out as ambitious an experi- 
ment as any inventor could have at- 
tempted, and succeeded. The result 
of this experiment was to prove that 
the curvature of the earth did not 
constitute an obstacle to the trans- 
mission and reception of wireless 
messages, and gave such an impetus 
to the development of communica- 
tion by wireless telegraphy that 
within, comparatively, a few years 


after the single letter 


8 


“S” was heard | produce and news bulletins. 


by wireless 1800 miles across the 


Atlantic, every important country in school lesson. 


the world possessed a wireless tele- | 
graph organization, 
messages were sent as a daily occur- 
rence from one side of the world to 
the other. 

“In view of the importance of all 
that was at stake, I had decided not 
to trust entirely to the usual ar- 
rangement of having the coherer sig- 
nals recorded automatically through 
a relay and a Morse instrument on 
a paper tape, but to use instead a 
telephone connected to a self-restor- 
ing coherer, the human ear being far 
more sensitive than the recorder. 
Suddenly, about half*past twelve, un- 
mistakably, three faint little clicks 
in the telephone, corresponding to 
three dots of the Morse code, sounded 
several times, in my ear as_I lis- 
tened intently; but I would nét be 
satisfied without corroboration. 

“Can you hear anything, Mr. 
Kemp?” I said, handing the tele- 
phone to my assistant. Kemp heard 
the same thing as I, and I knew then 
that, I had been absolutely right in 
my anticipations. The electric waves 
which were being sent out from 
Poldhu had traversed the Atlantic, 
serenely ignoring the curvature of 
the earth which so many doubters 
considered would be a fatal obstacle, 
and they were now affecting my re- 
ceiver in Newfoundland. 

“I knew then that the day on 
which I should be able to send full 
messages without wires or cables 
across the Atlantic was not very far 
distant and, as Dr. Pupin, the cele- 
brated Serbo-American scientist, very 
rightly said shortly afterward, the 


faintness of the signals had nothing 


to do with it. The distance had been 
overcome and further development 
of the sending and receiving appar- 
atus was all that was required.“ 


Tonight's Radio Programs Will Be Found on Page 4B 


Evening Features 


FOR FRIDAY, DEC. 81 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WBZ, Boston-Springficld, Mass. 

(333 Meters) 

6:15 m.—Lenox Ensemble. 6:30— 
McEr: ely” ~ Beet hestra. 7—Helmar San- 
born’s orchestra. 8:30—Musfcal program. 
10:30—McEnelly’s orchestra. 11—Church 
service. 12—Dance program. 


wey, Schenectady, N. I. (380 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Remingt6n Band, Edwin I. 
8 conducting. VNG Players. 
10— From WJZ, New York. 11—Church 
service and chimes. 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Dinner — 6:45 —Tabloid 
of onerena play. “Happiness Boys.” 
Harmony am “South Sea 
Islanders. $:30—La France Orchestra. 
10— Anglo-Persians.“ 


e Detroit, Mich. (353 Meters) 


m.—Dinner concert. 8— Michigan 
Nint. am 9 to 1l—From WEAF. 
WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (389 Meters) 


6 p. 1 Gill's orchestra. 7— 
Talk. 7:30—Studio program. 9:30—La 
France orchestra, New York. 10—‘‘An- 
glo«Persians.” 10:30—Studio program. 
l1l—Dance program. 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7 :25—Reports 
on all markets. 8—Concert program. 
8 :30—Courtesy program. 


WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa. (461 Meters) 

8:30 p. m—WEAF, Harmony Four. 

9:30—La France program from WEAF. 
10 = Anglo-Persians' from WEAF. 10 :30 

—Dance program. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. (256 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Stocks, grain market, weather, 
announcements and news, 6:20—Special 
farm feature. 7:30—United States Radio 
Farm School, Hour of music. 9— The 
Treasure Hunters.” 

WEEI. Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Events. 6:45—Big vege 
Club, 7: 8 urtesy avs ram. 
Banjo club &:30—WE Ha armony 12 
France Orchestra; “Anglo-Persians.” 
WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (545 Meters) 

9 p. m.—WEAF, South Sea Islanders. 


Maximum reception — mini. 
mum interference. Uses no 
current—SAFE to use. 


At Your Dealer’s—75c 
428 Broadway, New York 


1 
9 
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| 


Dance 
Orchestra and Harr 


E 


9330— Entertainers. 10—From WEAF, 


“Anglo- Persians." 


WTIC, Hartford, Conn, (476 Meters) 

ß p. m.—Skinny and His Gang. 6:20— 
News. 6:30—Emil Heimberger's Trio. 7 
—Radio farm course, Connecticut Agri- 
cultural a 7:15—Laura C. Gaudet, 
2 8 

Nelson. 8 Artisans.“ 
oui 10:05—Dance orchestra. 


WGR, Buffalo, N. v. (319 Meters) 

8:30 to 11 p. m.—Joint program with 
WEAF, New York City. 11— Earl Car- 
penter's orchestra. 


WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 

7:30; p. m.—Instrumental trio. 8 
Estner Law — and her players. 8:15 
—Jonn Ambrogi, tenor. 8 :30—Courtesy 
program. 9— Melody Makers.“ % :30— 
Sam J. Gold, baritone. 10—Jack Myers’ 
Musical Architects. 


WFG, Atlantic City, N. J. (300 Meters) 

7 p. m.— News. 7:15—Organ recital. 
7530 Dinner music. Dance music. 9 
Concert program. 10 Studio program. 
10 :30— Dance orchestra program. 


WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Sandman Circle. 6:30--—Din- 
ner orchestra. 7 :30—Mixed quartet. - 
2 and soloists. 9— The Fitz Sisters. 

ring quartet. 16—Organ recital. 
10 3 orchestra. 


WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 

6:45 p. m.—Book review by Mrs. Nina 
Reed. K e Goldman's orchestra. 
S :30—WEAF, Harmony Four. 9— Hour 
of music from WJZ. 10— Anglo-Per- 
Slans,“ WEAF, New York. 


WIZ. New York City (455 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Reports on all markets. 
7:30—Paul "Specht's orchestra. &—“‘*Ser- 
enaders and Bonnie Laddies.“ 9—Hour 
of music. 10— Piano hour. 
Black, soprano. 
service. 


$—Concert 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 


5:15 p. m.—Children’s period. 5: 


and wireless 


7:30—Organ recital, Esther’ 


11— Louise 
11:15— Trinity Church 


Live stock market summary. 6: 30—-Din- 


ner concert. 7:30—Farm 2 gram. 8— 
Band program. New ork program, 
“Anglo-Persians.”’ 9 :30—Music. 10— | 


Weather report and closing grain mar- 


kets. 10:05—Dance program. 

WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (261 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.— Raleigh Quintet. 8—Cour- 

tesy musical program. 11—Philbreck's 
Younker Orchestra. 

WOK, Chicago, III. (217 Meters) 

6 p. m.— Dinner concert. 8—Stage pro- 
gram, organ and dance orchestra. 3 :30 
— Dance and studio program. 

WMBB, Chicago, III. (250 Meters) 

7 to 11 p. m—New Year's 2 hoe pro- 
gram. 

WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather fore- 
cast; the Tell-Me-a-Story Lady: address; 
Jack et: Aer orchestra. 8—Varied pro- 

rehestra. 9— 


gram. France O 
8 Orchestra 
Vork. 11:45—8pecial frolic 

KMOX, St. Louis, Mo. (280 Meters) 

6 p. m. recital. 6:30—Steindel 
post yg ¢ Quartet and soloists. 3 
and Art.“ 9:80 — Scottish program. 1021 

program, by Herbert Berger's 
r ES orchestra. 


Meters) 
J p. m.—Community Chest program. 
10: 45—3 lew Year's « Eve program. 
MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
KOA, Denver, Cale. (322 Meters) 
6 p. m—Stocks. market live stock. 


from New 


WSB, Atianta, 


i 


' 
i 


7—Exten- 
Agricultural 
Sunday 
8:15 


sion service of Colorado 
College. 7:30—- International 
8—KOA orchestra. 
, —Studic program. 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 

KRE, Berkeley, Calif. (256 Meters) 

9 to 12 p. m.—Dance program by 
„Bob“ Beal — his orchestra. 10— 
Studio program; intermission solos. 

KGO; Oakland, Calif. (361 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Stanisias Bem’s Little Sym- 
phony. - 6:55—News; weather: produce, 
grain, cotton, metals and stocks. 8— 
Courtesy program. 9—Frolic and dance. 
KPQ, San Franciseo, Calif. (428 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—"“Ye Towng Cryer.“ ia: 30— 
States orchestra. 7: :20—Sports. 7:30— 
—DX. 8 to 12—Dance program. 

KNX. Holly wood, Calif. (337 Meters) 


7 p. m. Kar vw od program. 8—Feature 
rogram. Snorage rogram. 10— 
Ius Arnheim's 


eature program 
orchestra. 
—_ Holly wood, Calif. (870 Meters) 
p. m.—Dinner concert. 6:45—Vaca- 
8 days. 7 Courtesy musical program. 
7:30— Half hour of sunshine. 8—Coy- 
cert. 10— Dance program. 
K FI. Los Angeles, Calif. (467 Meters) 
12:10 p. m. — Christian Science lecture, 
by Algernon Hervey-Bathurst 
of London, Eng., at the Phitharmonic 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, under the 
joint auspices. of Christian Science 
churches of Los Angeles. 
KHJ, Los Angeles, Calif. (406 Meters) 
6:30 h. m.—Children's period. S to 12 
varied program. 
KFON, Long Beach, Calif. (282 Meters) 


6 p. 1 recital. 6: 20— Concert 
orchestra 0—Travelogue. 7— Invest- 
ment chat. 7:15— Church service. 7:45 
— Studio program. 8— Band concert. 9— 
Studio program. 10—Elks’ Frolic.® 


- MOTHERS’ PENSION GROWS 

VICTORIA, A C. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The growing scope of 
British Columbia’s pioneer mothers’ 


pensioh law is shown by figures laid 
before the Legislature here. For the 
year ending Sept. *30 last mothers’ 
pension absorbed $553,871, which 
would represent a contribution of 
about $1 per capita from everyone 
in the Province. During the year 
1161 families, including 3134 chil- 
dren, received assistance. The aver- 


age pension was 345.92 per month 


per family. Total payments since 
the law became effective in 1920 
amounts to $2,252,182. The pensions 
are administered by a nonpolitical 
board of citizens. 


When the set is tuned for 


the reverse. By following those di- 
rections it is an extremely simple 
operation for the more experienced 
fan. 

As mentioned in one of the theo- 
retical articles in the Monitor of Aug. 
16, 18, and 21, a smaller value of 
inductive coupling may be used than 


in thé regular R. F. sets. My experi- 
ende ves this to be a fact. I started 
withyeves turns of No. 28 wire, space 


womnd;°on each of the primary coils. 
I goon found that I had too many. I 
could not prevent oscillation at short 
wavelengths and broad tuning was 
very evident. 

After reducing these coils to four 
turns on antenna and three turns on 
plate coil, I found that the oscilla- 


‘tion at short waves kad disappeared 


and a slight tendency toward regen- 
eration only remained. I used .005 
mfd. cofipling condensers: It is a 
peculiar thing that for local recep- 
tion the thrée-turn coil coupling the 
plate of the R. F. tube tothe grid of 
the detector may be moveg a foot or 
more away from the grid cofl with- 
out loss of volume, provided the cir- 
cuit through it is not broken. On dis- 
tant stations, however, the position 
of these coils relative to one another 
is very important, but once found, 
they can be securely fastened. 

The number of turns (only three) 
seems so small that no one could 
reasonably expect to even approach 
the oscillatory condition, but it will 
be found that too close coupling will 
make the set oscillate on the short 
waves: and — unstable on the 
long waves. eneral, adjust the 
soe Reactor nd mutual induct- 
ance to avoid escillation at the short 
waves, and then add capacity in the 
grid circuits to stop oscillations’ at 
the long waves. 


One usually tikes to make the set 3 


tive as possible so as to be 
ick up the weaker stations, 
‘local’ sta- 
i tions, however, the volume is almost 
too much. It is so great as to over- 
load a detector tube operated ‘with a 
grid condenser and a leak of higher 
than one megohm. I find that a de- 
tector tube operated with a three 
volt C battery is more gensitive and 
fat the same time less susceptible to 
distortion of loud signals. 

In addition to its other good points 
the L-W circuit is admirably suited 
for single dial control operation. The 
selectivity is all that could be de- 
sired. In the Fenway section of Bos- 
ton, abdut a mile from three radio- 


as se 
able to 


casting stations, it is very easy to 


separate them and stations WJAR. 
and WJZ can be picked up without 
interference from WNAC; WGY with- 
out interference from WEEI; and 
KDKA without interference from 
WBZA. My aerial is about 75 feet 
long. To anyone of an experimental 
turn of thought, the chance to study 
the effects of capacitive coupling is 
afforded in this cir@uit arrangement. 


Discovers a 


her doggie, were sitting on the 


bottom step of the stairs, won- 
dering what game to play on a rainy 
Saturday morning. Scottie had been 
lying quietly at Joan’s feet, while 
she colered some pictures in her 


I ITTLE Joan Nelson and Scottie, 


‘mother’s magazine, but now that 


his little mistress went to school 
every weekday except Saturday, he 


“Oh, Scottie,” She Cried Laughingly. | 
“You Are Giving My Feet a Ride!“ 


looked forward to.joining her games 
when she was at home, and at last 
his turn had come. 

“What shall we play at?” inquired 
Joan. Scottie thought it was no use 
sitting down to a game so he play- 
fully took hold of the mat at the 
foot of the stairs and gave it a tug, 
and Joan found that her feet, which 
were resting on the mat, were slip- 
ping away from her. 
she cried laughingly, “you are giv- 


ing my feet a ride!“ This gave her 


an idea. “Suppose you give me a 


ride down the slippery hall,” she 


— ä o — 


of the hall, she called, 
tie!“ Scottie ram, and he found that | 
the mat and his little mistress fol- 


Scottie, 


“Oh, Scottie,” | 


New Coie 


mat slide down the hall. “That 
was a lovely ride!” cried Joan, “but 
I wonder if Mummy will mind my 
doggie having a corner of the mat in 
his mouth!” « 

After thinking for a moment, Joan 
said: “Oh, Scottie, I’ve thought of a 
lovely game. I'll find those little 
knitted reins that Auntie made for 
me, and you shall be my reindeer 
and we will pretend that you are 
pulling my sledge along the ice.” 
Joan ran to her play ‘cupboard and 
found the reins. She fastened them 
to her pet, who looked rather puz- 
zled because he did not yet under- 
stand what his little mistress wanted 
him to do. Joan put the mat at the 
top of the hall, sat upon it, and then, 
taking the reins in her hands and 
turning Scottie toward the other end 
“Run, Scot- | 


lowed. He understood the game now, 
and pulled her along in fine style. 
Up and down the hall they went, 


Joan imagining herself a snow prin- | 


cess, To make the game more realis- 


tic, she put her big Teddy Bear in 
and her 


Baby Teddy Bear at the foot of the 


one doorway on the route, 


stairs. She found her Eskimo doll 
and made him fish in a corner. 


Hearing shouts of happy laughter 


from Joan and yaps of delight from 
Mrs. Nelson came to see 
what wonderful game her little girl 
was playing. 

“Look, Mummy,” called her little 
daughter, “my reindeer is drawing 
my sledge along the ice. Can you 
see the Polar Bears looking on, and 
the Eskimo man at work fishing in 
the corner?” 

“Yes,” replied her mother, smiling, 
“I’m glad my little girl has found 
such a happy game for a rainy day.” 

“It was Scottie who suggested it,” 
said Joan. 


nolished floor.” 
“Clever little Scott e!“ 


suggested. She sat down on the mat Nelson, as she bent to pat him, 


and Scottie gave it another pull. 


The linoleum which covered the hall 
was so well polished that it was 
quite easy for Scottie to make the 


Scottie loved to be praised, and 
when Joan called, “Gee up, my rein- 
deer!” he set off again at a great 


pace over the slippery ice.. 


popu Bo 
The Christian Science Monitor, 1458 McCor- 


mick Bldg., Chicago. 
_ CONVENTION REPORTING — 


PL LEASE ask m ask me > about my earvinettor: ye your 


official 4 4 


dissatisfied client ; 175 
anywhere; staff a 

method. MISS MARCTA . R 
consin Ave., Oak Park, III. 


Local Classified 


Advertisements under this heading 
appear in this edition only. Rate 25 
cents a line. Minimum space three lines. 
minimum order four lines. (An adver- 
tisement measuring three ‘tines must 
call for at least two insertions.) 


A Place to Buy 
Reliable Silks and W oolens 


Truth Always Facts Only 
80-82 North Pearl St., Cor. Columbia St. 


: . THE 
SAV-U-TIME 


Water Heater Control 


‘Saves vou time aud effort of running 


t your heater. 


2 and down stairs to } 
our booklet. 


A telephone call will br 
N 4315-M 
HOWARD DEITZ. Distributor 
10 Hurlbut Street. Albany. N. 


booklet which tells all 1 
„banking by mall method 
copy now. 


The National Savings Bank 


70-72 State Street Albany, N. T. 


REAL EAI 


“A lot means a home 
A home means a lot“ 


BONELLI-Ab Aus Co. 


Realtors 
110 State Stree. Boston , 


UNITED STATES—-for sale two hours from 
Seattle. «a world port, 300 deres 
best soil for oats, cabbage seed, berries, bulbs, 
dairying: dock 5 cliniate.. — 
MRS. EVA M. CORLISS, Langley, 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS 10 yo LET | 


~ BOSTON. f Back | Bay. Hemenway — 
G- room apartments, one 4 room 


art 
ment, all conveniences, janitor “y 


: it: el 85 


McManus & Riley 
Clothiers 
to Men 


2³ South Pearl Street 


eT 


E. 7 BEAUMONT, Inc. 


Stetson Shoes for 
“Men and Women 


23 ‘Steuben Street 


BORN TRUST, 40 Court St. Tel. Mat 
TO LET--FURN ‘SHED 


NEW YORK CITY, Ninety-fourth street and: 
Broadway, tel Narragansett—2 
apartments, newly decorated and refurniahed 
reasonable rentals. Riverside 9890. 


* * 


Roo 10 LET 


‘ BOSTON, 80 89 Gal 
Suite 4—Comfortab 
fast privileges. 

N. T. C., 251 W. Sith——Two comfortable 
room, 1. 2 — Kitchen privileges, $12 
2 Call before 5 o'clock. Schuyler 3481. 
pt. 76. 


aborough Street, 
rooms; brea K. 


MABEL HARRIS SHAW, 


“by showing me how 
beautifully the mats slid along the 


said Mrs. 


~ NEW YORK CITY, 58 Central Park West 
Attractive bed-sitting rooms, double, single, 
kitchen privileges. Apt. 6-W. Trafalgar 9587. 


N. 1 Cs West 55th St.—Desirable room 
h attractive apettment; exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Phone after 8 p. m., eie 7897. 

Met me. Me 202 West 86th—Latge front 
room, 716% medium $12, C10: charming apart- 
ment. exce lent location. ROU ZEE. 

N Y. C “231 West 60th—-Charming light 
room, el evator, use kitchen: subway, bes; 
$10. Susquehanna .2494 ev enings. 

N. 88 C., 262 W. 83rd—Cheerfal single 
room r bath, home atmosphere ; rr al 
me Eadicot 7111, Apt. 6-E. 

1. Broadway and 1 room, 
kitchen 8 Phone Trafalgar 3186 be⸗ 
fore 8 p. m. week dafs. 


ROOMS AND BOARD 


BOSTON, 87 Beacon St. Attraetive Bube, 
rooms and beard; one with prirate, 1 
Haymarket 


_ HOMES WITH ATTENTION - 
House. in- the- Pines 


Established 1905 


16 Testing, Ave., Catonsville, Md 
dear Baltimore 

A home for those desiring est 

and care. Highly recommended. 


Catonsville 333 
MARYLAND STATE LICENSES _. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN _ 


DARTMOUTH student wants * * 
work between 11 and 4 during vacation 
K-28, The Christian Science Monitor, 270 Mad. 
json Ave., New York City. 


MORNING employment, young colored man, 
—— 8 household, office experience; 
referen Box T-23, The Christian Science 
Mantas, 270 Madison Ave., New Tork City. 


YOUNG married man with college and law 
school edué¢ation dd@sires legal work with at- 
torney or land title company; references. 
Box X-118, The Christian Science Monitor, 
270 Madison Ave. „New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED — WOMEN 


OP POLL ~~ 


MANAGING housekeeper, “experienced, where 


one or more general houseworkers are em- 
ployed. Box C-42, The Christian 2 Mon- 
tor, 270 Madison e., New York C 


REFINED educated young woman desires | 


of governess or companion for young 
ebild; {Christian Se fentist _Dreferred. Phone 
Plaza 4356, New York Cit 


WORKING housekeeper, w refined 
American lady, eonscientious, economical, 


position 


Box C-48, The 8 Science Monitor, 270 : 


Madison Ave., New York City. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES s 


ALBERTA SMYTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Uffice Position for Discriminating People 
1 Park Row. N X.. Suite 1406 Barclay 1220 


BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
MARY FT KINGSTON 
JOHN ST. N X. 0. CUK'! 
LOUISE C. BAHN e for men 
snd women 8 office pusitions. 240 Bway 
New York City Tete phone Worth 1315 


MISS ARNSON AGENCY—Governesses, in 
funts’ nurses, attendants, bousekeepers 
Academy 0535. 225 W. 196, N. 1. C. 

DRES* MAKING 

BOSTON — Dresswaking and remodeling 
wraps and coats; will go out by the day; first- 
cla work. Phone Back Bay 1020. 

TEACHERS AND Uros 

GRACE KENT. A. A. G. 0. teacher of piano, 


organ and theory: accompanist : coach; terms 
reasonable. 500 Cathedral Parkway. New York, 


_MFRS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


* —— lM —— 


DONALD T. MASON 
SUGAR BROKER 
132 Front Street, 
PRINTING 
Pe RIGHT PRINTING 
at RIGHT PRICES 
Consult B & H PRESS, Inc. 


11 


New York John 2360 


352 W. 38th St., N. V. C. Lackawanna 4712 
Ka tonah— Frank Gumboldt. 


FORK SaE-AisckLLAN Kobus 
FOR SALE— Clark Irisch harp with stand- 


TUTTLE 
Bing: 2 N. X. 


| ard in pertect condition. 


PEARL E. 
112 Grand B. ulexard. 


— 


— — —— — 


JEWELERS 


“DIAMONDS, cea 
or send mat! . 516 


Ave. at St., New Tork. 


‘with | 
t 8063. 


* Eat. — 
4 


. January 5 
er Men's and Women’ 4 


Apparel and Accessories | 


COTRELL & LEONARD 


472 — 


THE TUCKER-SMITH ANC r. 
| FRANK P. TUCKER ALLYN M. SMITH 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


i Columbia Place, Head of Eagle St. 
Phone Main 6471 


ALBING RUBBER CO. 
51 BROADWAY 


“If it is made of Rubber we have it“ 
Skates—Raincoats—Umbrellas 


-HARVEY A. DWIGHT 
Y COAL 
Masons’ Building Supplies and Stone Tiles 


CHURCH AND PLUM STREETS 
Main 1110 bany, N.Y. 


"ALBANY'S UNIQUE TEA ROOM 


~ The Green Parret 


Chapel St., Next to Capitol Theater 
Open 11:30 to 8 o’clock | 


Inc. | 


ALGATY 


Grace% Merit 


3 So. PEAML ST. ALBANY 


Tou 


our — cee 


: Anthracite 


Boyce & Milwain 
66-68 State Street 
20% Reduction 
on Suits 
and Overcoats 


The New Home of 
Cousins 


Shoes 


Where an Exclusive Line of 


« MODEASE Shoes Are 
> Being Shown 


ie at 32 North Pearl St, Albany, N. . 


Bayside, L. I.—J. 


1554 


Phone 


Doug 


M ee State Railway Co., | 
Garden City—Day’s News Stand, 89 Frankhe | 
Bhd. 


ee 
Gloversyille—V ine’s 


eee Little Neck. 


cali | I 2 ae Stand, N. T., N. 


HARVEY’S GARAGE 


United State: Tires — Sinclair Gas— 
Opa lin — — 


Vashing 
251 Hudson Ave. Tel. Main 4884 


— — 


Insurance 


Evers kind to suit each individual need. 


ROLLIN H. HARRIS 
24 James Street Telephone Main 3614 


WATCHES CLOCKS 
DIAMON DS SILVERWARE 


The Halt.Mark Jeweler 
FREDERICK P D. JENNINGS 
115 North Pear] St. Albany. N. Y. 


Electrical Fixtures and 
Hausehold* Appliances 


Authorized Agent for 


E. N. Riddle, C. B. Rogers 
Laun-Dry-ette Washing Machine 
Hoover Suction Sweeper 


¢€ J. BERNHARDT, Inc. 
80 Maide:. Lane 


COAL 
Mason's Building Supplies 


JOHN T. D. BLACKBURN 
42: Water St., Albany. N.Y. 


TIE CHRIST TIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


IS FOR SALE IN 


NEW YORK 


Albany—The Ten Eyck Hotel, State St.; 
W. J. Caulson & Co., State St. 2 e 
way; FOB 8 Dearstyue, 2346 Lark 

Ardsley-von-Hudson—Fred W. e News 
Stand, N. T. C. R. R. Station. 8 

Auburn K oon Bros., 121 Genesee St.; Clin- 
ton B. Ferguson, 24 State St. 

B. Adelstein; H. Gelbaum, 

Binghamtou—security Mutual Bidg. News 

Stand, Court House 8q. 


| Bronx ville—Union News Co. 
| Brookly 


and stand on 

and Orange St. 

News Co., New York Central 

Hotel, Niagara un re: 
Lafayette Hotel, Washington and Clinton 
Sts.; Buffalo Hotel, Washington and Swan 
Sts.: Ford Hotel, Delaware Ave. Cary 
Sts.; Hotel Touraine, 274 Delawure Ave.; 
Hotel Lenox, 140 North St.: F. Lorenzo, 
Main and Perry Sts.: IL. Ranallo, Main and 
oe Sts.; Joe Mullin, Main and Swan 
Sts.; Tomasula, Main and South Division 
Sts.: Geo. Hubbard, Main and Clinton Sts.; 
Thos. McCarthy, Main and Court Sts.; Leo 
Riforgieto, Main and Court 2 Billy Tere- 
si. Main and Genesee Sts.; P. Dipasquale, 
West Chippewa Pan! F Anton 
Autolina, fest Ea 
a Seidenberg 1 ; t g.; 

Clock, Brisbane Bldg.: New York Tel. Bldg. 
Walbridge Bldg. ; George S. Baer. - 
ant St.: I., 4. Grichth, 2189 Seneca St.; 
J. 8. Constantine, cor. West Utica and Main 
Sts.: The Union News Stand, L. & W. 
Station: F. I. ge Res Grant St.: D. N. 
Edntond, 205 Grant 8 

Colie t 2 25 1,—Morris Kellerman, 

ston, L Green. 

ade 13 neg 

Far Rockaway, L. I.— M. Malvina, Mott * 
Long Island News Co. 

Flushing— H. Gelbaum. Bay Side — Irving Wolf, 
Broadway; L. Rosenblum: Long Isla News 
Co., Bridge St.; Union ‘News Stand, ain 
Street Station. 


n—St. George Hotel 
Henry St. between Pineap 
| Ruffalo—Union 


Station; Statler 


The Goody Shop, Nassau 

News 
St.; Cowles & Brown Co. Bookshop, 9 North 
Main St.: Swear’s News Room, Main and 
Washington Sts 

Great Neck, L. 135 & . 

Hastings-on-Hudson—Union News Stand, N. 
. C. R. R. Station. 

L. I. — Louis Mehrtens, 157 Hen 

Front 


Hempstead, 
t St.; Cohen 


St.: Morris M x 206 
Fuchs, 8 Main 8 

Hornell—C. T. aa. 164 Main St. 

Ithaca—Kell & Son, 109 Past State St.: 
Ithaca Bus erminal, East Green Bt. 

Jamaica—Waiting Room News Stand, Main 
Station, L. I. R. R.:; Frank Schellinger, 
Union Hall * 8 L. I. R. R.: Sniper’s 
Stand. 100th 8 


News Ge: ; Smith’s 
3rd St. 


hrey House: Mason 
ews Stand, 211 Hast 


E Book Shop, 2827 Delaware 

Kingston— Kirkland Hotel News Stand, 2 Main 

| Larchmont ‘Union News Stand. N. I., N. H. 
H. R. tution. 


I. - I.. Levitt, Broadway. 
| aa. 8 & Muster; Gus Deuecke. 
19 Hempstead Ave 


R. B. Station. 


Manhasset, I. I.— B. a 


South | 


Room, 3 80. Main | 


x 


Mount ea By New York, w Haven 


R. at Main Sta 


Station. 
— ih „ L.. L—Murray Hill News Co. 
udson 


Valley News Co., 1 Water 
* za Hotel, Broadway; Palatine Hotel. 
New R elle Union News Stand, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. Sta tion. 
New "York City—The stian Science Moni- 
tor is for 2 * 12 the leading news 
stands gg = ow h Subway and 
Elevated nes, t 200 
news stands in — York city. 
Oneida—Galbraith Bros 
Pelham—Union News Co 
Plandome, I. 1.—L. Parrat. 
Pleasantville—Oxman & Weinstock. 

Port Chester—Union News Stand, New Haven 
Raliroad Station: Rudy's Store, 140% Irving 
Ave.; Jacob Victor. . Pon St. 

ee _Washington, L. 1.—M. Kaplan; B. Horo- 


PP on L. I.—M. Pines, Jeric Road. 
HRKoosevelt— Samuel Nathan. 
Rochester—Union News Co., New York Cen- 
tral Station: J. Syracusa, Main St., East, 
Franklin St.: J. a Main St., 


South; rtz, Ma St. 
East, and Clinton Ave, South: H. Rickles, 
Main St., Bast, and Clinton Ave., South; 
J. Conti, Main Bt East, and Clinton Ave., 


a and State St.; N. Francis, Main 
est, — — ated St.; B. Walenits, Main 
St., Ba and Excha 

State St.: Jack 

Clin ton Ave. South: 


nut and Elm Sts.: „ H. Sari, Arts 
aoa mae Stand, New York Central 


ighte HH 122 Co., Main St. 
H. ford; Melstein's 


abe 
berg St. 
at: A. Myers, 87 


se St. 
8 Vancurler News Stand: 
A. H. Malley, 478 | Ave.; Cherry's 


E. Cor. _ and Jamaica 
N. W. Cor. 168th St. and Jamaica 


Ave. ; 
St. Albans. L. 1.—Benj, Mogul. Central Ave. 
Syracuse—The . Herel: Hotel Syra- 
cuse. g * 
Tarrytown—Uuion News Stand, N. T. C. R. N. 


“ore Bd. S. 1.—Miss N. Leahey, 27 Vic- 


Tren 1 oe 86 Third St.: M. A. 
roadway; Hotel* Troy News 


u otal Utica: Hotel Martin: Frauk 
T. Riley News Stand * og Square: Uvion 
New ews Stand. r Station 


way Ave 
White Plains—Plofsky Bros. 140 5 st: 
William H. kerma Mai 


1001 Jefferson Avenue 


Furniture 
and 
Interior 


DICK & DUNN CO., Inc. 
1662 Main Street: 


SHOES 


‘For Men and Women 


505-06 Main St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


It’s Riverside 1187 


For a good clean heat, burn 


H HOGAN’S 
CLEAN CRUSHED COKE 


719 Delaware Avenue 
Smokeless Bituminous 


* 


To 
‘Meet Your 


Printin Meet Your | 
a meee Seneca 0759 


Mark Hubbell Printing Co. 


457 Washington St. Mark Hubbell, Pres. 


Flowers and Plants 
For Every Occasion 
F. T. D. MEMBER 
Central Park Greenhouses 


L N. MOORE, Mgr. Phone 5980 
2692 Main Se Buffalo, N. T. 


| Telephones: Tupper 0705, Tupper 0706 


WIESE, Florist 


Flowers for Everybody 
F. T. D. MEMBER 
306-307 Washington Market, BUFFALO. N. x. 


Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing 


ROOT & SCHOPF 
100 Hoyt Street Bidwell 0041 
We call and deliver 


ELMWOOD F LORAL SHOP 
A. A BRCKERT & SO 


Telegraph 338 
976 RLMWOOD 1 AVE Con Bidwell * 


Antiques, —— Sideboards, 
Corner Cupboards, Chairs 


STANLEY & MILLER 


805 Main Street 


Reickert Tea Room 
Make Reservations for Parties 
Phone Tupper 2730 
Colonial Court, 190 Delaware Avenue 


CORTLAND 


/ 
Main 998 


“SAVE MONEY 


by purchasing your 
Christmas Gifts at 


Our Anniversary Sale 


Low sale prices on entire stock of 
Furniture and Rugs. 


L. D. TICKNOR CO. 


„„ 
NATIONAL BANK 
of CORTLAND 


We Invite Your Account 


* 


_ELMIRA 


A BAP Lhe — dd LL PPE Lt 


The Gorton Company 
107 E. WATER, STREET 
Elmira New York's Quality 
Woman's Shop 


Our New Christmas Club 
1s now open 


Save when you feel it least, have 
money when you need it most. 


The Second National Bank 


of Elmira 


and Rubber Foot 
for all the Family 
GOSPER-KELLY CO. 
108-110 West Water Street 
„ ELMIRA 


0 5 . 


Swan & Sons-Morss Co., Inc. 


Insurance 
Hulett Building Elmira, N. T. 


M. Rosenfield & Son 
121 BALDWIN STREET 


The Store of 
REASONABLY PRICEQ. FOOTWEAR 


FORT EDWARD 
F RED A. DAVIS 


Here, and Real Estate 


he : Silk aiid Specialty Shop 


* . 


d. 


2799 Delaware Ave. 


* 


5 


1 3 abet ee 
ey 2 %§ STORE * 


1 — 
K 19 
Lat * 1 
N eG eS 


* an — 


2910 Delaware Ave. 


MASONIC TEMPLE 


5 3 in Silks, Woolens and 


Cotton Dress Goods 


we canny VOGURB PATTERNS 


* 


* ‘BASSETT 


he: Square Deal .Jeweler 


302 MAIN STREET 
‘FIVE POINT GROCETERIA 


Main. Pine and Bighth Streets 


FMest of Grocefies, Fruits and 
: Vegetables 
et JOSEPH R R. ROGERS 


Mauser’s Greenhouse 
70 McDannell Avenue 


We can supply Flowers and Plants 


for all occasions, 


~LANDY BROTHERS 


TAILORS 
CLEANERS DYERS 


79% East Second Street Telephone 2268-3 


WOOD & ANDERSON 


710 North Main Street 
Frésh and Salt Meats, Poultry, eic. 
WE DELIVER 


A. B. MANLEY 


Insurance plus Service 
300 Wellman Butlding 
West Third Street 


KENMORE 
Join Our Christmas 
Thrift Club Plan 
“GIFTS THAT LAST” 


GEORGE J. SCHLEHR - 


Jeweler and Gift Shoppe 
Ri. 2480 


W ECKER LE’S 
mu MILK 


Taste the Difference 


Barber & Wilson, Inc. 


PIANOS —VICTROLAS—RADIOS 
Atwater Kent, Federal, Freed-Eisemann 
MUSIC ROLLS AXD RECORDS 
28 2872 Delaware Avenue 
Open Evenings 


“Try NEUSTADTER First” 


Dry Goods, Men’ s and Boys’ Furnishings 
Rubbers, Arctics. 


2786 Delaware Ave. Riverside 2346 


Better Meats 
HARRY J. GALLE 


12 Markets 
Delaware Ave. at La Salle Riv. 1702 


IRWIN’S GROCERY 


Your Daily Grocery Needs 
enn Fruits and "Vegetables 
We Deliver 
Riv. 3253 


SPEIDEL’S BAKERY 


2815 Delaware Avenue 


Est. 
1892 


Ri. 0880 


PURE BAKED GOODS 
FRESH DAILY 
STANLEY 
DRY GOODS CORP. 
2844-2846 Delaware Ave. Ri. 6677 
BALDWIN’S MARKET 
Groceries—Fruits—Delicatessen 
WE DELIVER 

New Theater Building 
LONG ISLAND 
FARMINGDALE 
The Hob-Nob House 
Miss Ethel May Alexander 
Farmingdale, L. I. 
Alexander Ave. and Melville Road 
Near State School Telephone 464-1,-3 
FAR ROCKAWAY 
Say It with Flowers 
DALSIMER—Florist 
1930 Mott Avehue, Far Rockaway 
Tel. 9700 Far . 
FLUSHING SC 
F RED STREET 
writes every kind of 
INSURANCE 
and invites an opportunity to be 
4¹⁰ William 3 New York 
— ee Flushing 
Jeweller | 
Fishing, N. V. Tel. * 0249 


Riverside 3328 


Telephone 2462-5908 
RUSSO BROS. MARKET 
FRUITERERS 
ee GROCERS 
Flushing, N. , & 


tance Shop 


“HATS and DRESSES 


* Fulton ave... Hempstead, N. . 


| $ East Third St. 


i 


Upholstery,’ ete. Linoll 
= Carpets, ‘capt . 
Fstimates for everything for the 
interior on request 


1 


Paul Gerle 


Alton Airvot, Hempstead. 1. * 
Phone ‘Hempstead 531-W 


Dilicetesses and Fancy 
: Groceries 
All Kinds of 
eee Made Salads 
ar resh Daily 


7 261 


HARRY L. FITCH. 
JEWELER 


Expert Repalring 
Phone Hempstead 3132: 


Gift Department 


EMENAE SHOPPS 
Hand Made Gifts, Dolls and Toys 


107a Main St., Hempstead, L. 1. 


. Nest 
Tea Roo 


Luncheon 12:00 to 1 00 
Dinner 6:00 
Waffles 2:00 to 5:00 


Tel. Hempstead 3258 251 Fulton Ave. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


DAISY A. TICE 


Free instructions in Lamp Shades, 
Boudoir Accessories. ‘Orders taken. 


THE DAISY SHADE SHOP 
Formerly at 180 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 
257 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, N. T. 


LINGERIE HOSIERY PERFUMES 


all kinds 


a FITZGIBBON’S 
STORAGE ss lye 


Local aud 
Packing, Cratifig Pan Shi 
2 


„ South ard Avenue. Pn 


MOUNT. VERNON 
Crs Mla "dae 
16-18 Bist St., . Vernon N. * 


BROCKMAN COAL COMPANY, .. 


Service, ity a Weight 
3 


721 8. G og : Tel L. Oakwood 4929 


pP PRINCE'S 


Es and Houseraraiteings 
52 W. First St. Pnene gak 6847 
WM. KIAR 
4256 Barnes Avenue 


Painter and Decorator 
Phone Fairbanks 3140 


The Acme Painting Co. 
HEDLEY SEVALDSEN, Prep. 
327 So. Fifth Ave. ‘Tel Oak. 8162 


BON TON DAIRY 
BUTTER and EGGS . 


157 So. Fourth Ave Tel. Oak 8631 
Hotels and Restaurants Supplied 


CLARE BELLE 


Week Days 
L eon 2 $1.00 
unday Dinner. $1.25 
23 Cottage Ave. Phone H. C. 1326 


RICHMOND HILL 
HENRY BAHRENBURG 


Iucorpora ted 
Rich. Hill 4330-4331 
115-19 Jamaica Ave. near 116th St. 


QUALITY MEATS 


___ VALLEY STREAM 
FLOWERS AND PLANTS 


for Every Occasion. 
HENRY MULLER, Florist 


Greenhouse, Henry St., Valley Stream 


Long Island. Tel. V. S. 4257 


PDP 


__ WOODMERE 
“MRS. B. R. MATTHEWS 


Real Estate and Insurance 


Woodmere Bivd. (Facing the Station.) 
Tel. Cedarhurst 3222. 


MOUNT VERNON 
vee" LEANU 
vee GROWS 

Tel. ° 


Invisible 
Mending 


and 
Remodeling 


Telephone Oakwood 9089 


VERNON | 
HAND LAUN DRY, Inc. 


sistent 
rendered 


THE. BEST IN FLOWERS 
ALWAYS AT 


r 


Proctor Building, Mt. Vernon . 
~ Phones: Oakwood Bele Seas 


EGGERT & AGINS 


Jewelers 


Fine watch 12 * ewelry 8 
17 So, 4th A Phone Oakwood 9181 


The 2 Valet 
Repairing—Cleaning—Dyeing . 
113 Prospect Avenue 
Phones Oakwood 9200-9201 


MISS MARIE SCHEIER “4 
Shampootng 


ces 
need and service 


Permanent Waving 
Manicuring 


12 East First St Tel. Oakwood 9699 


The GIFT CUPBOARD |= 


6 PARE AVENUE 
“Boery Day ie a Gift Day” 


” The MOUNT VERNON TRUST 
COMPANY 


Mount Vernon, N. . 
Resources over $18,000,000.00 
Invites Your Banking Business 


‘CHARLES J. SCHOEN | 


. Insurance 
P. A. Murray Agéncy Mt. Vernon, N. . 
Tel, Oak 9427 & 8 


WESTCHESTER 
FURNITURE HOUSE 


ERNEST BALZANO. Prop. 
Tel. Oa. 9013 


884 Main Street 


MME. E. BLAND 


For Style, Quality, Service, Cloaks 
and Gowns 
29 South 4th Avenue 


NEW ROCHELLE E 


“The Best of Everything 


to Build Your Home 
and Keep It Warm” 


NEW ROCHELLE 
COAL & LUMBER CO. 


“Founded on Integrity” 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


STAR: CARS 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
Hayes Bodies, Beauty, Power,. Endur- 
— ur repair shop open to all 

make 
Free Diagnosis—Work Guaranteed 


BETTEN Motor Car Co. 
Tel. 2260 


NEPTUNE 
FIREPROOF 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
STORAGE MOVING 
PACKING SHIPPING 

369 Huguenot St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Phone 615 


MAHLSTEDT’S. 


GRAND 


Building Materials and Coal 


New Rochelle 
55-9100 


ALICE LOUISE 
Imported Models 


and 


Exclusive Domestic Dresses 
for the discriminating women 


606 Main Street Tel, 


1 BEAUTIE SHOPPE 
Tel. R. 3552 463 Main Street 
tairdressina in any and cll of 


ss C. McEntyre 
0 Eee "Westchester Biltmore 


NEW YORK CITY 


Rye Mamaroneck 
766 99 


5777 


6 5 


Dail Freight Service Between New 
York and 12 England 


The Hegeman Transfer 


and 


Li — Terminal, Inc. 


Washington St. New York City 
Boulevard Hand Laundry 


’ We desire to serv 
De 1 work — Please hae “critical 
mpt Call and Delivery 


2¢0 West 69 St. Tel. Trafalgar 3470 


BROOKLYN 


** 


Phone Buckminster 4940 


W. GARTNER 


estle’s “scree gy 
Please consult at 


21 Church 3 Near B. M. T. 
21 Church Avenue, Near B. M. T. 


Ideal Cleaners & Byers 


We Cl Alter 
= * ing 


TESORO BROTHERS 
Fruiterers 
Oak. 6260—6261 
412 Prospect Avenue 


PHILLIP MILLER / 


+ $08 WARWICK AVENUE 


TAXI SERVICE 
Tei OA. 9175 


ROBERT @ a STUBING — 
AND BUILDER 
225 * ‘ok = N. T. 


* 


| 464 Highland Ave, Ar | 
Miss within GIFT SHOP) 


— 


NI. 2 18 fl 


Tailer & Valet 
and Dyers 
Phone Bronxville 3338 Hotel Gramatan Arcade 


Lovely ron for the Baby 


or rent—coliventently Ag 
only, Const, 


‘| Day and Night 


rates from 9 P. N. 40 12:30 * 


i SMART MILLINERY oe 
145 Fifth Avenue 1 Pel. 0508 


Wave 
tee . your, — ave 


rn 


Gait ee ennis 


cial Discount to Schools a 
ams your r Torte 


Personal Service with 
Every INSURANCE Policy 
LET US PROVE IT TO YOU 
All Lines INSURANCE 


GEORGE DIETRICH Co. 
Telephone Stone 5897 


The Pine Trees 
Serve only the best things to eat. 
Our reputation for delicious food 


has been established by quality and 
service for 14 years. 


291 East Ave. 140 East Ave. 


[EHCLARK COAL CO] | 


81 -Bast Avenue 
Main 18 


After Christmas Sale 
ee 5 
GIFT WARES 
KOZY CORNER SHOP 


218 East Avenue Main 7650 


_ Ely Building 


* . 


1 Richmond Street 


| Walk-Over 
~ Shoes 
* East Main St. 


We thank the ee e of The Christian 
Science Monitor who have favored us 
with their business in the past, and wish 
a Happy and Prosperous New 
Year to all. 


The Edith Ellis Sweet Shop 
GEO. P. HOFFMAN | 
Quality-—COAL—Service 
136 Brooks Ave.— Phone. 


Warmth Without 
Weight Overcoats 


P. R. PLASS, 81 East Avenue 
WHITE STAR, BAKERY 


Quality Baked Goods 


Special 100% entire wheat bread 
Main 3159 


CHOICE MEATS 
Poultry and Fish 


J. P. ERNST, 662 Monroe Ave. 
Stone 3016 or 3017. . 


THE CORNUCOPIA, Inc. 
Broad Street, corner Fitzhugh 
Luncheon and Dinner 
Special Dinner 31.00 
B. Forman Co.’s. 
BEAUTY PARLOR 


Our staff of hair-cutters, 
by the addition of a 
experience in the — of ¢ of e hair 


FLOWERS ._ 
er All Other Gecasions 
ROCHESTER FLORAL oO 


ELECTRICAL CAL DEPT: TOR 


W iring—Fixtures—~A ppliances | 


LAUBE ELECTRI CORP. 
338 Main 


The SENECA x FLORIST — 
3 . 


We Wish to os er 
* — & 13 
e 1068 


— 


60 Pondfield Road 
Books, Stationery, 


assent Picture F raming 


Halt regular . 


| The ideal shoe for Creeping 
and an 
Tan, Whi te Smoke color 
per pair 


Money refunded if satisfactory. 
* "Folder on 1 


1 
7 


MCFaARLIN anuin CLOTHING Co. | 


weak. 


= 


~*~ 


Goodrich. Zippers 
Closed with a zip! 
Zip, and they're open again! 
_ Comfortable, convenient and smart! 
=~. : 
Women's Zipper. . 3.30 
Misses’ Zippers ee „ „ 466066 „ „ 4.00 


, zip TS: .0cee 590 
Floor) 


: Men's Zippers... 3 8 6.00 
an er ae 


VOMENECTADY CLOTHING e 
313 State, near the Depot 
KUPPENHEIMER CLOTHES 


CAPITQL TRUST Co. | 
Walt and State Sts., Schenectady, N, ¥, . 


Gas, Oil and Fuel Oil 


Seven conveniently located stations in 
‘ Schenectady, and Scotia. 


MAIN STATION 


| 146. Erie’ Boulevard 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


LINDSAY & CURR CO. 


Shoes 


5 per their new 
setting at 


47 East Avenue 


ALEXANDRA 
355 East Avenue 


‘East AVENUE CoFFEE SHOP 
48 East Avenue 


Delicious Food Excellent Service 


One Visit Will Convince You! 
\ Luncheon 11:30 to 3:00, $1.00 
Dinner 5:00 to 8:03 


| Try our Maryland Chicken Dinner some 


Sunday. Served — 48 East Avenue from 
noon until 3 P. M. at $1.26. .. 


E. S. BOHACHEK Inc. 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance 
in DIVIDEND Paying Companies 


capi AC BUILDING 
171 COURT STREET 


398 South —— : 
a House of Perfect Diamond?” . 


350 Main 8 Bast, cor. Stilleon 
Taylor Building 
__Rochester, New 3 Torx 
NOW IN STOCK 
New Full Fashioned 


HUMMING-BIRD 
SILK HOSIERY 


For those women al looking for 
pl 9 age @ ttle. henson” 


McCURDY & CO. 
—— . 


The Temple Barber 
Shop 


Wishes to express their 

appreciation for the 

patronage of the past 
year. 


F. Frank I. Schulz 


INSURE 


with 


POTTER 


Stone 1651 339 Granite Bldg. 


Tel. St. 7075 


EDWARD G. ELLIS 
Special agency for 
W illis-Knight and Overland Cars 


At the Edith Ellis Sweet Shop 
45 Clinton Avenue 8. 


Representing Miner Lee Motors, Inc. 


BRADLEY A. COOK, Inc. 


Oyallty Service 


Interior Decorato tracting Painters 
vane 


224 Chestnut Street 


New Wall Papers 
‘MODERATELY PRICED 


Duffy Powers Co. 


F. L. Williams, Manager 


SCHENECTADY 


~“DEVENPECK COAL Co. 
 LACKAWANNA COAL 
2 Ban Guysling Ave. Phone 2-3400 


THE WALLACE CoO. 
ALWAYS RELIABLE 


tC SIATE STREET? & ENGER 
> COME 


402 Smith Street, Corner Broad 
Telephone 7-80 


~ HOLTZMANN’S ~ 


** 


8 eee Ave . Fe &. 


it fay 
r 


QUALITY CLOTHES 
| Since 1871 ö . 
259 State Street” , | Fhone 9510 


Hanan 


GOULD, LEE & WEBSTER |; 


SCHENECTADY 


Insuring Agency, Inc. 
GENERAL INSURANCE ° 


2 State street Tel. 7781 
R. N. CRAGGS, President 


Walk -Over 
Shoes 


407 State Street 


* 


8. A. HAMILTON 
841 UNION STREET 


Fine Meats and Groceries 
Free Delivery Phone 8449 


oak — — Greeting Cardo at the 
8 GIFT SHOP 
(Next to 1 1 


CHICKERING WAREROOMS 


DeWITT’S LUNCH 
HOWENSTEIN & AN PATTEN 


EMPIRE LAUN DRY 
6 Jay Street 
Just Call 6614 
123 Fi nent he d Oldfield 


TRE OU QUALITY ” TIRE SHOP 


B. U. TROUT 
Rear Redmond’s Gas Station . Phape 7514 
-RINDFLEISCH 


CLEANER and DYER 
116 Jay Street Phone 2-706 


Copper Kettle Candies 


Made b oo ee L. HARRADEN 
In er own HOME 
Stores — 


OCTOR’S NEW 3 


„ oi. 


Field Glasses, Binoculars, Telescopes, 


"Dadi to Beiter eat 
UNION”: 


5 * 


Ht 


17.273 River street 
Cane House F urnishers » 


COMPANY | 


— 
* 
8 


RUGS, 
FURNITURE, LAMPS * 


331 -333 River Street 
PHB. 


Muhlfelder Co., Inc. 
20 Third Street 
„Foy, Finest Woman's. Shop” 
New and Correct a psig a — dag 


Apparel, Accessories for 
and later wear. 


aS 


“The Old Reliable Howee”™ 


"FURS ano CLOTH COATS 


303-305 Riven Sr Troy NN 


1 The 
Drummond Grocery | 
“The Store of 


Quality and Service” 
113 Fourth _ Phone Troy 1259 | 


DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 
JEWELRY 


ADELS 


354 BROADWAY TROY. N. X. 


OCKER’S 


Walk-Over 
Boot Shop 


40 Third Street 
Troy. N. T. 


4 


, * 


3 


Microscopes, Magnifying Glasses 


CHARLES H. LIMERICK 
286 River Street 


VASA 


452 Broadway | 
Kid, Fabric and Sill Gloves 
Kayser and Rollins Hosiery 


UTICA 


* Due te Hat and Something Sweet” 
CREGAN’S 
e aer 


sf 
* 


AM, N. x. 


. 
eep 
REE SRE 


* SOMPANT 
SCOTIA 


iat alld - 


eww 


G. E. VAN VORST CO., gry 
PLUMBING—HEATING—ROOFING 


Hardware and Radio 
47 Mohawk Phone 7 811 SCO 


SYRAC USE 


Noe 9 — 


Four Bedrooms 


Colonial, on paved street, near school, very 
convenient location; fireplace and bullt- in 
; Loraine range, automatic 

u screens; 5% mort - 


M 


. fu 
gage, worth look ing in 


/ REALTORS 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Sunflower Restaurant 


CLOSED SUNDAYS 
264 f. Onondaga Street 
Near Court House Circle 


Dunham & Holmes 


9 ORRI STMAS 
447 8. Salina Stree 


ARTHUR H. HINES 


General Insurance 
Automobile gg Ee 2 Damage, 


ess 2- 01 
Cc. 8. 


1031 O. 


Bldg. 


TROY 


Gifts of 
Enduring Charm and Value 


SIM’ & CO. 


Ps cate gate vies, Art Goods 


_ PETOT SHOE CO. 


5 — 
V 


353 BROADWAY 


The HOME OF CLIM 
READY parE ao 


ANSON . "THOMPSON 
15 397 River Street 


Lavender s Book Store 


One 
Price 


Books, Stationery, Church. and: 
| School Supplies ~~ 
283 River. Street © ‘Phone Troy 706 


'} Cor. Blandina and Union Sts., Utiga, N. X. 


Silver 
Anniversary 


2 
UTICA 


MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY 


_ Chaneellor Park, Utica, N. v. 


STEIN-BLOCH 


Smart Clothes 
For Men 


Fashionable Haberdashery 
WILLARD & McCNALLY 


123 Genesee Street Utica 4787 
Quality—Service—Price 
PLANTERS GROCERY CO. 


Pearl and Washington Streets 
Phone 525-526 


be * 


MILLINERY 


Featuring Trimmed Hats 


„ at Reasonable prices 
A. H. CANFIBLD. 188 Genesee Street 


‘THE CANTILEVER son SHOP 


HENRY MARTIN CO. 


rs Since 18657 
G 


,OVES 


to 12.00. 


wool 


Send for our Fur Fashion Catalogue. 
MURRAY L. COOPER 


Drive-In Service Station 


SOCONY 
Motor Gasoline—Oll—Greases 
Corner South S*. and Seymour Ave. 


Weiler’s Hair Shop 


| HAIR DRESSING MANICURING 
Nestle Permanent Hair Wave 


N 4 Bank Place Telephone 1867 


WALTER s. PURVIS 


* 


Funn ComPaney 1 : 


‘SCHMIDT & KOERNER |C * 
C. F. Williams & Co. 855 7 


Broughton Fur Co. | 


Our 21 SD ONE ee 
Assures Your Satisfaction 


Ask Us for a Demonstration of 


OIL-O-MATIC 
The Perfected Oil Burner 
A. Ds ROSA * COMPANY | | 

Heating Engineers and Contractors 


707 ‘Bleecker Street Phone 9034 
‘ UTICA, N. 1. 


The Faskion Center of Utica 
D. PRICE & CO. 


January Clearance Sale 
‘Now in Progress 


rkable values and com- 
plete assortments in frocks of 


style and quality. 


„ 


__ GENESEE AT DEVEREUX 


Jones Bunding 


REAL ESTATE 
INSURANCE 


HRA 
1E 


Phone 1649 
CHARLES F. BAKER & CO. 
FLORISTS 


SEASONABLE FLOWERS 


Established 45 years 
809 Cornelia St. Phones 1221-1323 


EVANS & SONS Inc. 
Genuine Orange Blossom 
Wedding Rings 
Gruen Watches 
Seth Thowas Clocks 


234 Genesee Street Utica, N. . 
Phone 4571 Established 1873 


CARR’S 
HOME-MADE CANDY 
70e per Ib. 


Opposite Hotel Utica 


- 
— 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


and LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Platers—Refinishers— Repairmen 


UTICA BRASS WORKS 
10-12 Liberty Street, Utica, N. T. 


GUY BASILE 


Teacher of Piano 


Studio, 131 Genesee St., Utica, N. 1. 
Phone 2897 M 5 


ACKERKNECH T's MARKET 


Prime Meats and Manufacturers ot 
Meat Products 


808 Charlotte Street Phone 2871-2872 


WHITE PLAINS 
Spring Street Market 


FRED J. PELDA, Prop. 
8 SPRING STREET 
Prompt Delivery 


YONKERS 


Tel. 346 


aii 


Antilever 


493 So, Broadway ee 


e Binder 
8 Tet Utica 482 


Stationer 
e Genesee street 


a lal — 


When in Yonkers 


The Park Hill Gardens 


Dining Room 
270 South Broadway 


Special Week Day Luncheon... .66 
Special Week Day Dinner..... 1.00 
Special Sunday Dinner......... 1.25 


Also & la Carte 
Our Fall and Winter Line of 
MEN’S WEAR 


Deserves Your Attention - 
Our -Heavyweight Underwear Will | 
Please You 


10 RICE men’s sHor * 
eee 
SCHWARTZ FURNITURE SHOPS . 

ARTISTIC FURNITURE a 
Decorations 4 
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yor of New York, though 22 


&s a Puritan nor wholly devoid of knowledge 


of the mere seamy side 


eity. In an effort to cor- 
rect it, he has sum- 
moned to a conference a 


New York - 


_ Sage 


_ — 


* managers, among whom 
f ill be recognized the names of thbse most 
responsible fot „making the stage a positive 
menace to public decency and social morals. . 

Presumably he purposes to appeal to their 
better natures. So far as coercion goes, or the 
establishment of an official censorship, experi- 
ence does not justify much optimism. The pub- 


licity which attends the effort to shut down an 


indecent show, together with the long delay 
which shrewd lawyers and overworked judges 
always supply, usually has the effect of enrich- 
ing the manager “4 attacked. 

So, presumably, it is moral suasion upon 
which Mayor Walker relies. We are not san- 
guine as to the result. But there are five or six 
men in New York, educated, cultivated, law- 
abiding, decent and with, so far as is known, 
not a dollar's interest in any theater, who by 
concerted action could clean up the stage in a 
single season or less. 

Let the Mayor turn from the financial bene- 
ficiaries of indecency to the owners of the great 
newspapers who profess to deplore—and we 
believe honestly do deplore—the decadence of 
the stage. If he can persuade them to ignore 
—not to denounce, but to ignore any play 
which flatly shocks public decency he will have 
the managers turning to a higher type of 
drama almost at once. They live on publicity. 
It is the breath of their nostrils. Sooner than 
lose it, even the worst would be decent. 

Denunciation of an unclean drama is too apt 
to contribute to its success. Silent dismissal by 
even a majority of the newspapers would mean 
financial failure. 
every play presented is a hazardous experiment. 
The margin between success and failure is so 
slender that a very slight unfavorable influence 
may wreck it. Knowledge of the fact that an 
indecent or immoral] play would be severely let 
alone by the press would impel the manager to 


reject it forthwith. And the same influence 


would be potent with the players. Young women 
who now find their notoriety more widely ex- 
tended as the lines they speak or the parts they 
take are the more offensive to public decorum, 
would hesitate about accepting those parts if 
they knew that dead silence would attend them. 

We commend this line of strategy to Mayor 
Walker in the event that he fails with the man- 
agers. If he should fail to enlist the editors 
likewise, he could at least feel secure from 
newspaper attacks because he had not solved 
the problem of dramatic indecency. In such 
event he could say to the press that the fault lay 
with the newspaper proprietors who had refused 
to apply a remedy already in their hands. 


One of the most significant student confer- 
ences of recent years is being held This week 
' in Milwaukee. It is esti- 
) mated that more than 
2500 undergraduates of 
American colleges have 
sacrificed the social 
Student pleasantries of the holi- 

| Conference day season to engage in 
. group discussion on 
b the current issues of 
social, industrial, national and international life. 
What these students say and think cannot help 
but have a potent influence on the shaping of 
contemporary civilization. History is always 
largely shaped by that proportionately small 
group of the younger generation who insist on 
asking questions. The gravest peril with which 
organized society is confronted is the all too 
prevalent tendency of accepting things as they 
are. It is exceedingly gratifying, therefore, to 
know that there is a considerable number of 
youth whose perspective includes not only past 
accomplishments but also future possibilities. 

The Milwaukee Student Conference is meet- 
ing under the auspices of the Council of Chris- 
tian Associations. This organization represents 
the student departments of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. State, regional and na- 
tional councils, composed pretty largely of stu- 
dents themselves, have for the past ten years or 
more been giving direction to the student Chris- 
tian movement in the colleges and universities 
of America. The decisions made at Milwaukee 
will reflect not the superimposed conclusions of 
maturity, but the convictions of youth. That 
does not mean that adult leaders are not pres- 
ent at Milwaukee. For they are. But they 
are there on the invitation of the students, 
not for the purpose of telling their undergradu- 
ate hearers what to think, but rather to help 
show them how to think. 

These young people are meeting at a particu- 
larly strategic time in the world’s history. 
community life of men and of nations is every- 


The 
Milwaukee 


where in a state of flux. Vast numbers of people. 


are pursuing the ephemeral and passing in- 
terests of life. There are others—and we be- 
lieve their number is increasing—who are 
determined to grapple with the realities of life. 
The students who have wended their way to 
Milwaukee are not willing that truth shall 
remain upon the scaffold and error upon the 
throne. They-have met to challenge all of those 
sinister influences that have been and continue 
to be the undoing of the human race. 

It is being recognized at Milwaukee that char- 
acter is the corner stone of progress and that 
no social panacea can ever be a substitute for 
individual and social uprightness. The Rev. G. 
A. Studdert Kennedy of England, chaplain to 
the King, has crossed the ocean to attend this 
Milwaukee conference and for the express pur- 
pose of giving emphasis to the primacy of spir- 
itual values. The solution of the gravest inter- 
racial and international problems of the present 
day will be regarded as the inevitable by-product 
of this personal devotion to truth and high 


moral living. A student movement foundationed 


on such an enduring basis cannot help but have 
a beneficial end stimulating influence on the 


of city life, is genuinely - 
shocked at the condition 
of the drama in that 


number of the leading 


‘cleared Away. 


Managers will tell you that 


The 


. of t the world. These young: 3 * 


congratulation on the great adventure of a 


better civilization into which they have e 
themselves with such eager abandon. There is 


every reason why the common elements of our 


common humanity should be permanently en- 
viched as a result of this Milwaukee gathering 
of tomorrow’ 8 pathfinders. 


Gradually, it would seem, some of the confu- 
sion and, perplexities ee hare made it 
‘difficult for | 


millions ok 
Ante! 8 to approach 
and consider the subject 
of prohibition and its 
enforcement are being 
It is un- 
deniable that some have 
resented, with what they 
insist is a rightful claim, 


Economie 
Side of 
| Proh — 


3 


the accepted theory that their declared privileges 5 


can be curtailed by legislation which they have 
denounced as sumptuary. Their attitude has 
surprised no ene. The law was not passed at 
their behest or with their support and sanction. 
It was not to have been expected that it could 
be enforded with their approval, or without their 
determined opposition. Any evil which has be- 
come deeply rooted is tenacious. It seldom is 
dislodged by ukase or rescript. The processes 
of reform are successfully carried out only when 
they are supported and more than passively 
encouraged by those elements of society which 
initiated and set them in motion. 

There seems recently to have taken place a 
commendable awakening to the realization that, 
entirely aside from the moral obligation imposed 
upon the people of the United States by their 
voluntary enlistment in the campaign to outlaw 
the’ saloon, there has entered into the matter 
the possibly, more compelling consideration of 
self-interest, or ¢ommunal interest. 
annual session of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, recently held in St. Louis, two distin- 
guished, scholars, Prof. T. N. Carver of Harvard 
and Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale, discussed the 
matter of prohibition and its enforcement from 
the standpoint of the expert economist. The 
speaker first named directed his remarks to the 
question, Is Prohibition Werth Enforcing?” 
deeming it unnécessary to indulge further in 
discussions of the enforceability of the law. He 
expressed the conviction that if the American 
people could be convinced that the act is worth 
enforcing, they would find ways by which its 
enforcement would be accomplished. He took 
occasion to refer to the claims of opponents to 
prohibition that conditiqns complained of are 
due to prohibition. Their figures, he said, simply | 
show conditions under partial nonenforcement, 
which is much the same as showing the bad 
effects of drink. ‘ 

Professor Carver declared that Professor 
Fisher, who previously had invited any of the 
delegates présent who cared to do so to attack 
prohibition on purely economic grounds, has 
demonstrated, beyond any reasonable doubt, 


that even at its worst prohibition is producing 
better economiè and social results than the sys- 


tem which preceded it. “This is so generally 
recognized,” he declared, that comparatively 
few of the opponents of prohibition are willing 
to take their stand on the negative of that 
proposition.“ 

Other speakers present offered individual tes“ 
timony to support the premise that, purely from 
an economic standpoint, prohibition is worth 
enforcing. Henry M. Leland, founder of. the 


Cadillac Motor Company, was one of these. “My 


very decided yiews on the dry law,” he said, “are { 
based on my experience in operating large plants 
employing from 1000 to 6000 men. I am con- 
vinced that the open saloon, the brewery, and 
the distillery are far and away the most wasté- 
ful, the most destructive forces in our country.” 
He concluded: “I am also convinced that the 
Eighteenth Amendment has already been a great 
blessing to the United States, that it is largely 
responsible for and should be credited with 
many of the elements of present prosperity.” 
This is not the first time the responsible direc- 


tors of great industries and the expert econo- 


ists who are able to analyze the industrial 

uation accurately have joined in supporting, on 
the ecohomic side, this ambitious. national reform. 
But there probably has not previously been indi- 
cated as complete a unanimity of thought and 
purpose as at the meeting just held. There is 
apparent an increasing realization that prohibi- 
tion, from a business point of view, is a profita- 
ble investment. This has been proved by employ- 
ers and workers to their complete satisfaction. 
With this fact understood, the cause of measur- 
ably complete enforcement of the law is per- 
ceptibly advanced. Certainly, it is irretrievably 
removed from the realm of partisan politics. 


The recent decision by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, upholding the constitutional 
right of the village of 
}} Euclid, O., to impose 

restrictions upon the 

uses of land for building 
purposes, seems to have 
attracted less public at- 
tention than its impor- 
tance deserves. Behind 
the issue of a state’s 


Zoning Laws 
Upheld by 
the Supreme 
oD Court ~ 5 


police power in conflict with what are assumed 


to be property rights,” there was in reality a 
questioning of the exact nature of the titles to 
land given by law. By those unfamiliar with the 
subject it is generally supposed that ownership 
of a piece of land is of the same character as 
that of other forms of property, or, as it is some- 
times put, the landowner owns from the center 
of the earth to the Sky. But this theory has 
not been recognized in modern legislation. 
Under the British laws the ownership of land 


has heen held to be a qualified right, subject to 


such conditions and restrictions as the Gov- 


ernment might declare. This public interest 


in the earth’s surface Has often been ignored, 
and individuals have been allowed: to proceed 
as if they exercised absolute ownership, even 
when their policies were opposed to.the public 
welfare. The title “landlord,” bestowed on the 
comparatively few persons who own the soil 
of Great Britain, indicates that they are con- 


sidered as “lords” of their possessions, how- 


ever obtained. 

In other countries the right to ownership of 
land has not carried with it property rights in 
minerals found 2 its surface. There are 


At the 
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: 


7 in . all’ civil ites ( 8 . yp 
visions, such as the ancient ddctrine 


and. air, that emphasize. the been ‘| oe 
| tween land and other property.. | 3 


The immediate significance of the deci 


the final authority of the United States t ati the. 


right to own and use land is limited by he | the mornin 4 hen 


public’s interest is found in its application to tt 4 «How could you, Ayah, how e 


movement in American cities for better housin 
conditions and city planning to get rid of objec- 
tlonable factories and injur congestion of 


| population. The opinion of the Supreme C 


that state laws regulating the use of land so as 
to &xclude from purely residentiat districts fac- 
tories, shops;..etc., bear a national 2. 
the well-being. and safety of the community. 
will strengthen the hands of those who are 
working to abolish the chaotic conditions ex, 
isting in practically all the large cities of Amer- 
ica. It should also serve to hasten the elimination 


of the “slum” residential districts, which have 1 


been permitted to exist because of a supposition _. 
that the owners of the land had the right to use 
their propertx as they pleased, „„ x 


— 


Those who have the cenie of: „ 

friendship at heart will welcome thi, movement 

which has just been set 3 

on foot to establish a 75 

British institute in Paris. 

This will aim at provid. 

ing a center where 
ſrench and English stu- in 
ents will meet on the, 

common ground of n. E 

terest in natural science | 

and-the arts; and where, Pe thes same time, the 

means of collaborating. in social and athletic 

activities will be made available to large num 


bers of men and women of both nations. The | 


attainment of such an end will be effected by 
the establishment of a residential college in the 
Cité Universitaire, each hostel in which will be 
asked to house a percentage of French students. 

Such an institution will do valuabte service 
in the field of education, especially, because pro- 
vision will be made to give to the students _ 
tutorial guidance which is so distinctive a 
ture of English university life.. But equally 4 
portant will be its function in affording many 
individual members of the two peoples the op- 
portunity of getting to know one another. 

The need for the establishment in Paris of a 
British residential center of education has been 
felt for a long time. Large numbers of young 
French people now study the English language 
and literature, and on the other hand, many 
“English people go to Paris to get the benefit of 
the fine training which the graduate course at 
the Paris University provides. For the former 
it has, of-late years, become more and more 
difficult to perfect themselves in their studies, 
since the fall of the franc has prevented all but 
the well-to-do from coming to England. Even 
the cost of Puglish books is now almost prohibi- 
tivé, and the result is that both teachers and 
students are at a serious disadvantage—for it 
is now an almost accepted axiom of education 
that a foreign language is best taught by a 
qualified native of the sdme country as the 
student, and not of the country whose language 
is being taught. 

As for the English students, to whom the 
traditions of the Sorbonne appeal in increasing 
numbers, many of them go to Paris with only a 
very vague idea of what they are really seeking. 
Some of them find themselves completely at a 
loss when they arrive there, and have — 52 
erable difficulty in getting their bearings. It is 
_forthis reason that the tutorial guidance which 
it will be the aim of the institute to provide will 
have a value very difficult to ove inate. 

The scheme, as now put forward, has the 
active support of the Prince of Wales, of Lord 
Balfour, of Sir Austen Chamberlain, and of the 
present and at least two past British Ambas- 
sadors to France, as well as of many prominent 
people in the world of education. It is also being 
assisted in every way by the French Ambas- 
sador in London and by the governing. body 
of the University of Paris. At present the ques- 
tion of finance is, very naturally, the chief 
preoccupation of those responsible for launching 
the scheme. The sum of £100,000 will be re- 
quired to enable it to be carried out in an ade- 
quate manner, and already donations amount- 
ing to several thousands of pounds have been 
promised. It is not too much to hope that this 
example will lead to that support coming from 
both sides of the Channel which will insure the 
unqualified success of the undertaking. 


_” Editorial Notes 


In a delightful letter to The Times, of Lon- 
don, a correspondent deplores the tendency to 
modernize Sherlock Holmes, and in his reason- 
ing makes some points that may strike many 
as at least interesting. Sherlock Holmes is one 
of the static figures of literature, he urges, re- 
maining himself, unchanged, in a whirling 
stream of adventure. “‘Micawber, Pickwick, and 
Sam Weller are similarly static figures.” Then 
he explains that a careful reading of “the whole 
set of stories” of Sherlock Holmes will result 
in the reader finding himself in a veritable but 


‘vanished London, a silent London of hansom 


cabs, a dark London of gas lamps, a London 
without electric glare, without: motorcars, with- 
out tubes, without wireless, and even without 
telephones. And how is thig for a summing up 
of his contention: “To drag an aged Sherlock 
Holmes into the modern jazz world is as bad as 
banishing Micawber to Australia. Really, some 
authors don’t deserve their own creations.’ - 


Once more congratulations are in order tor 
the Boston Traveler for eli 


2 the 8 has foll . . ed ' 25 


ing in keeping with the eer 01 
ment. The universal bought 
peace an joy, and. the md ive which h prompted 
those responsible for the decision to sanction 
such a worthy procedure unquestionably helped 
to spread some measure of joy ant good cheer 
a thes the paper's readers. The step taken is 
the right direction and points to the ultimate. 
attainment of that cherished goal, when news- . 
papers in general will carry daily nothing but 
e news and — * 1 cheer. 
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‘hone is ee then’ ; Ss bea eee te 


away with a morsel of toast that the ogress-had broke 
off for him. Then back again to the Qo | 
billowin behind him. Brave little fellow! How 


| he is with himself! But not for long—a crow robs h ) 
in ny gg in turn to be fobbed by a cheeky myna wr 


ae and 15 oe Pore org is driven to the table 
for more toast, onl ee tg by the waiting birds. At 
last I am quite — ye patiente with him. The big silly, 
why doesn’t he en enjoy a nibble while he is safe on the. table 
away from the es? Can't he see that the ogress is 


quite harmless? epee for worlds would she budge. 


Then the sound of running water and Ayah’s shuffling 
step again and away Se scurry. 
ready, ib.“ 


. “Bat? 

Each: morning in the fresh early hours between chota 
bazree (little breakfast) and the 10 o’clock breakfast we 
drove about visiting museums, law courts, palaces, libra- 

schools elephant: stables, parks, prisons, hospitals and 
missions. too there were dinners, lectures, 
‘receptions, : etc. or course, we saw the far-famed jewels 
and gold and silver tregsures of Baroda, which have been 
the subject of so 3 newspaper and magazine articles, 
Jeweled earpets, golden — and bejeweled harness. 
Elephants with golden ho , jeweled trappings and 
silk robes! . + 


Barly duri our visit of a forthight i in Baroda, we were 
received by Her Hi the Ranee, who immediately 
won our hearts. Pretty, gracious, vivacious and intelligent, 
she talked of her experiences when visiting America and of 
the problems of the women of India. 

“We Indian women can come out of the seclusion of 
centuries, only as fast as our men assume Western ideals,” 
declared Her Highness. “We lean on our men and could 
not brave public censure without their support.” 

And it is easy to see that this 1 be 2 The men 
and women must work out this em together. Curi- 
ously enough, we found that in many instances it was the 
men who took the initiative in abolishing the, Zanana, 
or system of seclusion: One chief told us that for several 
years he had been trying in vain to persuade his wife 


* possible. 


> ¢ : 

It seemed that for ‘some years the Hindu lady of 
our party had enjoyed the same liberty as her Western 
sisters. She and her husband had joined one of the eults 
that renounce caste. But our hostess had only recently 
laid aside her veil and had only withm a few weeks 
appeared in the presence of gentlemen other than of her 
own family. Timidly she greeted us, struggling bravely 
with her shyness, and seldom did she speak exeept in reply 
to a direct question. Her husband, however, was an enter- 
taining talker, keeping up a flow of „ Koo instructive 
conversation. He said that though the 9 
four wives at one time, he found one a which 
caused smiles and blushes from his dainty little wife, who 
looked anything but a handful. 

The meal was such as might be served on any English 
table—soup, fish, chicken, vegetables, pilau, ice cream and 
sweets of coconuts and dates. Later fruit pu was 
served in the drawing-room. As is customary with Muham- 
madans, thera were only soft drinks. The Indians finished 
the repast with pan, a bit of areca nut rolled in a betel 
leaf with a small amount, of lime, which turns the saliva 
red. I sampled some without the lime and found it some- 
what like nutmeg. Rather pleasant. 

There is great serenity and charm about the life in 
Baroda, where the Gaekwar rules his 2,000,000 1 
with wisdom and equity. The green fields, the bending 
trees with their swinging monkeys and chattering parrots, 
the lordly elephants in royal procession, - the leisurely 
crowds strolling through the parks and along the pictur- 
esque streets, the handsome palaces and fine boulevards, 
all lend grace and beauty to the peacefully flowing life of 
this little state. 

“Chota hazree, Mem Sahib. Today Mem Sahib leaves 
for Bombay?” 


“Oh, Ayah! How could you, how could you?” M. S. G. 


The, World’s Great Capitals: The Week in Rome 


Rome 


FTER a months suspension, La SE one of the 
leading Italian newspapers published in Turin, 
recently made its reappearance, but with a new 


editorial staff of pronounced Fascist feelings. In Italian 


journalism the Stampa, which was founded exactly sixty 
years ago, occupies the second place after the Corriere 
della Sera of Milan. Its authority, which originally was 
mainly due to the fact that it was the organ of Giovanni 
Giolitti, has been steadily increasing, not only in Piedmont, 
where it has a wide circulation, but also in Rome and in 
the provinces. The Stampa has always opposed the Fascist 
régime, but its criticism was always kindly and to the 
point, On account of its attitude in internal affairs, it has 
often been suspended by the Fascist authorities, and all 
the efforts of the prefect of Turin to persuade the owner 
of the paper, Senator Alfredo Frassati, a close personal 
friend of Giolitti, by whom he was appointed Ambassador 
in Berlin in 1920, to sell it were fruitless. Now, however, 
as a result of recent, developments, Senator Frassati bas 
consented to sell his shares of the Stampa to a group of 
industrialists, whose head is Senator Agnelli, p t of 
the Fiat Automobile Company, and Signor Gualino, presi- 
dent of the Snia Viscosa for the manufacture of artificial 
silk. The new editor of the per is Andrea Torre, who at 
one time supported Signor Nitti's policy, but who joined 
Fascismo when the latter became the predominant party. 


6 


After the clear- and unequivocal statement made by 
Alfredo Rocco, the Minister of Justice, before the Italian 
Senate, there remains no doubt that the Defense of the 
Realm Act, in the text approved by the Upper House, 
concerns exclusively Itahan citizens, and that foreigners, 
either resident in this country or temporary visitors, are 


not affected by its provisions. With a view to remove 


that apprehension’ which was quite naturally felt by for- 
eigners when the draft bill was first published, and which, 
according to recent reports, is still felt in many foreign 
countries, it would be fitting to quote Signor Rocco’s own 
words on this subject: “Except for the universally admit- 
ted sanction of expulsion, the condition of foreigners in 
Italy, after the approval of this law, remains precisely 
the same as in the past.” 

The great majority of foreigners coming to Italy,” 
concluded Signor Rocco, are ow ame friends and we are 
anxious that they find among us the most cordial ‘oe- 


pitality.“ = 
1 > „ 
The Foreign Press Association if Rome, which is in a 


very flourishmg condition and counts nearly 100 members, 


recently held its annual banquet at the old restaurant 
La Concordia. For the first time after many years the 
dinner was attended by journalists of the so-called ex- 
enemy countries who had been readmitted to the associa- 
tion in the course of the year. The choice of the restaurant 
was, indeed, a most happy ‘one, as real. “concord” now 
exists among the tepresentatives of the foreign press in 
Rome. Many 2 speeches delivered and 
loud cheers marked the f 
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Ttaffan engineers are tg present studying u the p 
of establishing an enormous and most Po 
on the summit of Mount Etna; the grea 
at a height of more than 10 0,000 fe 
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| equal; if not superior, to that produced by the Niagara 
Falls. Another project, also under consideration, is that of 
building an automobile road from Catania to the voleano. 
This will circle round the slopes of the huge mountain, 
enabling tourists to obtain a view of all Siolly and even of 
parts of southern Italy. 

> > > 


Should journalists be considered as industrial laborers or 
should they be regarded as intellectual workers? This 
important question affecting the future of the entire class 
of Italian journalists has just been settled with the ac- 
ceptance on the part of the Government of the demands 
put forward by them in a short but most active press 
campaign. The problem arose when the moment came to 
enroll Italian journalists in one of the many federations 
that were created when the Fascist Syndicalist Law began 
to receive practical application. Quite apart from other 
considerations, if journalists were still to be looked upon 
(as they have been for only a few weeks) as ordi 
employees, they would have lost many advantages coming 
to them from the special contracts which bind newspapers’ 
publishers and regular correspondents. Italian journalists, 
indeed, are on the whole rather poorly paid, but enjoy 
certain other concessions which are not shared by their 
foreign colleagues, as, for instance, a special compensation, 
varying according to the number of years in which they 
have been on the staff of the paper, in the event of their 
dismissal or “forced” resignation. A deputation of Fascist 
journalists has now been assured by the new Undersecre- 
tary of State for Corporations, Signor Bottai, who is him- 


lectual workers, and that accordingly they would be incor- 
porated in the federation of intellectual workers. 


Letters to the Editor 


Brief communications are welconted, but the editor must remain sole 
judge of their auitability, and ke does not undertake to hold himself or 
this newspaper responsible for the facts or opinions presented, Anony- 
mous letters are destroyed unread. 


To Split, or Not to Split, the Infinitive 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN Scrence Monitor: 


I have noted the little article in the box on the front 
page of a recent issue of the Monrror regarding the split 
infinitive. With me this is a very interesting subject, as 
I, feel that it involves the whole question ,of the purity 
and purpose of the English language. 

I am not by any means an authority on the subject, 
but I have read widely and studied the best authors. It 
is perfectly true that these best authors have split the 
infinitive for the past 500 years. Probably, ind 
should take the trouble to investigate, it would be found 
that the infinitive has been split ever since it was possible 
to do so. 

That, however, is not the important point. 
uses language to its purpose, grandly, beautifully. We 
are not all geniuses; however. The fact is not emphasized 
that the best writers used the split infinitive but Preh. 
Modern writers are likely to abuse it abundantly. * 
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